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St. Francis 
(Ox All Souls Night) 
By Gertrude Huntington McGiffert 


Deep in the heart of a primal wood 

Where nobody goes, 

Which nobody knows, 
St. Francis was talking with bird and beast 
Bidding them pray before they feast. 
You could hear steps padding from far, from near, 
As the lesser folk gathered—a truce to fear. 
The birds were all there and the beasts of the wood, 
Savage wolves kneeled, the forest trees stood, 
Eagle and dove St. Francis fed, 
A friendly lion made warm his bed. 
‘The watchful hawk he held to his breast; 
The frolicsome lambs he loved the best. 
With Lady Poverty, starved had he, 
And humble he was, as a child may be. 
But starved and humble he cherished them all, 
As year by year they came at his call. 

Deep in the heart of a primal wood 
Where nobody goes, 
Which nobody knows. 


At midnight all a circle made, 

St. Francis preached and none was afraid. 
He told them gently God’s command, 

A little green adder asleep on his hand. 
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He taught his yearning kindred there 
That one and all were the Father’s care. 
‘Taught them their nature to defy 
And put all savage instincts by. 
In shame that night the brown bear hid, 
Filled with remorse for the things he did, 
Deep in the heart of a primal wood 
Where nobody goes, 
Which nobody knows. 


Brother Wind, Brother Water, the Flowers, the Sod, 
He commended all for their joy in God; 
Right gladsome saluted Mother Earth, 
To charity urged them, to mercy and mirth, 
To plead for pardon, love and grace— 
Each prayed and praised, and bowed his face. 
When his Sisters, the Stars, paled one by one, 
All sang his Canticle To The Sun. 
Then bird and beast slipped off and away 
And St. Francis was left alone to pray. 
Deep in the heart of a primal wood 
Where nobody goes, 
Which nobody knows. 


PREFACE 
Since M. Paul Sabatier published his Vie de Saint 


Frangots d’ Assise in 1894, a constant stream of books 
has appeared in Europe, treating the Saint’s life 
and significance from almost every conceivable point 
of view, and the range and vastness of Franciscan 
literature is such that any further work might appear 
to be not only superfluous but presumptuous. Yet 
the widespread interest in St Francis continues, and 
appears to increase. ‘This is due in large measure to 
the fact that, by the work of a number of scholars 
equipped with modern methods of historical research 
and criticism, so much new light has been thrown 
upon St Francis and his movement that he has been 
virtually re-discovered. His portrait, as we trace it 
in the records, is often overlaid and obscured by the 
conventions of medieval hagiography. The chroni- 
clers tended to lose sight of the man in portraying 
the saint, and imagined that they were serving his 
memory by reproducing and working up any story, 
drawn from however doubtful a currency, and how- 
ever capable of sufficient explanation, that by their 
canons enhanced his worth. And again, when the 
Order fell into schism, the story was retold in the 
interests of a party. But to-day, thanks to the neo- 
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Franciscan movement inspired largely by M. Sabatier, 
we can see the Saint in clearer light, and more truly 
estimate his significance. 

That re-discovery has been followed by the 
realisation, that St Francis has a deep significance 
for our own age. His message to the men of his 
own time has a startling application at so many 
points to the life of this century that we cannot 
ignore him, and therefore all kinds of people are 
turning back to the thirteenth-century prophet. 
That is the sole justification for this book. 

No pretence is here made of offering new facts 
or theories about St Francis and his movement. 
Indeed, to those acquainted with Franciscan litera- 
ture that might well appear to be impossible. But 
every generation must discover St Francis for itself, 
and present him as it sees him. ‘The intention of 
this little book is to tell his story in outline, and to 
suggest something of his significance, in the hope 
that it may send those who read it back to the pages 
of Celano, the Three Companions and the other 
early documents, and to the standard lives. ‘That 
will be our best tribute to St Francis, in this year 
which commemorates the seventh centenary of his 
death. 

This book is under deep obligation to the work of 
many scholars, especially the Lives of St Francis 
by M. Sabatier and Fr. eon O.S.F.C.; the 
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Writings of St Francis, edited by Fr. Paschal Robin- 
son; Mr A. G. Ferrers Howell’s rendering of Fr. 
d’Alencon’s text of Celano; and Mr D. H. §&. 
Nicholson’s exhaustive study, The Mysticism of St 
Francis of Assist. For purposes of quotation the 
following English translations have been used: 
Legenda Trium Soctorum, by E. G. Salter (Dent) ; 
Speculum Perfectionis, by Fr. Cuthbert (Burns & 
Oates) ; the Lives of St Francis by Brother Thomas 
of Celano, by A. G. Ferrers Howell (Methuen) ; 
Sacrum Commercium, by Canon Rawnsley (Dent) ; 
the Fiorett1, by ‘IT. Okey, and the Legenda Major of 
St Bonaventura, by E. G. Salter (Dent). I am 
indebted to Messrs J. M. Dent & Sons, Messrs 
Methuen, and Messrs Burns, Oates & Washbourne 
for permission to use translations published by 
them. For more adequate study of St Francis, 
English readers are referred to these accessible ver- 
sions, and to the other works mentioned in the short 
bibliography. 
JAMES O. DOBSON. 


Saint Francis of Assisi was a living testimony to the truth 
that “charity never faileth.’ Without marked intellectual 
gifts, averse to scholarly pursuits, as simple in mind as he 
was single in heart, Saint Francis is reverenced as one of the 
noblest embodiments of Christian consecration since the 
Apostolic age. He solved the problem for which the learned 
and the wise of this world have seldom, if ever, found a 
solution. For him all the virtues were sacrosanct, and their 
acquirement lay in imitating his Lord. To follow Christ 
was to find the goal of eternal bliss; to obey Him insured 
a joyous freedom.—Dr. S, PARKES CADMAN, 
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Laws indeed there are: 
But who is he observes them? None; not he, 
Who goes before, the shepherd of the flock, 
Who chews the cud but doth not cleave the hoof. 
Therefore the multitude, who see their guide 
Strike at the very good they covet most, 
Feed there and look no further. Thus the cause 
Is not corrupted nature in yourselves, 
But ill-conducting, that hath turn’d the world 
To evil. Rome, that turn’d it unto good, 
Was wont to boast two suns, whose several beams 
Cast light on either way, the world’s and God’s, 
One since hath quench’d the other; and the sword 
Is grafted on the crook ; and, so conjoin’d, 
Each must perforce decline to worse, unawed 
By fear of other. If thou doubt me mark 
The blade : each herb is judged of by its seed. 


On this at last conclude. The Church of Rome, 
Mixing two governments that ill assort, 

Hath miss’d her footing, fallen into the mire, 
And there herself and burden much defiled. 


Dante, Purgatorio, xvi. (Cary’s trans.). 


In the foundation of the two great orders of ecclesiastical knight- 
hood, the all-powerful, all-pervading Dominicans and Franciscans, 
the religious fervour of the Middle Ages culminated. 


Bryce, Holy Roman Empire. 


“In history,” said Viscount Bryce, “there is 

nothing isolated.” For history is the record and 

interpretation of that’ ceaseless process by which 
II 
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the developing thought of man finds expression in 
historical events. If, therefore, the significance of 
any figure is to be rightly understood and appre- 
ciated, he must be considered in relation to 
the life of his age. This is eminently the case 
with Francis of Assisi. It remains true, indeed, 
that in a real sense he is unique in the story of 
Christendom. He is a vox clamantis, the prophet 
ofanew movement. But the word of every prophet 
is the expression of an experience which, though 
unique because it is personal, must derive in part 
from the prophet’s participation in the life of the 
society into which he is born, and a consideration of 
the circumstances of his times, of the ideas that were 
coming to birth in men’s minds and impelling their 
action, reveals how essentially Francis belongs to 
his age. The preceding years had prepared the 
way for him, so that he came as one born in due time. 
Like every prophet, he is anticipated, and is himself 
an anticipation. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries were a great 
creative period in European history. The gloom of 
the Dark Ages was being dispelled by the dawn of a 
new day, whose noontide was to appear in the 
splendour of the Renaissance. ‘There was an eager- 
ness and energy abroad amongst men which pro- 
duced an atmosphere of ferment and expectancy. 
Life was vigorous and rude, full of high hopes and 
splendid enthusiasms, as though Europe was in the 
years of youthful visions that precede constructive 
activity. “The men of that time,” says Sabatier, 
“ had all the vices except triviality, all the virtues ex- 
cept moderation: they were either ruffians or saints.” 
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Italy was then, as it was to remain for seven 
centuries, merely a geographical expression. Pro- 
vincial and communal cleavages were deep, and 
fruitful of fierce antagonisms. Even the bond of 
language did not exist. Italian was being fashioned 
out of dog-Latin, and every province spoke its own 
dialect. A century later Dante was to offer to 
Italy the gift of a common tongue, but in his 
treatise de Vulgari Eloquentia, written in 1304, he 
concludes his survey of the vernaculars by saying: 
** Whence it appears that Italy alone is diversified by 
fourteen dialects at least, all of which again vary in 
themselves.” 

But, apart from other reasons, the struggle between 
the Empire and the Church destroyed any possibility 
of an united Italy. Northern Italy belonged nomin- 
ally to the Empire. In effect, however, the Alpine 
regions were under the dominion of the feudal 
barons. In the valley of the Po and its tributaries, 
the Lombard cities lived in truculent independence, 
bound together only by their common profession of 
allegiance to the Empire and by such treaties as 
they made one with another. ‘Tuscany was in like 
disunity, divided amongst the self-governing com- 
munes, between whom fierce rivalries, political and 
economic, led to frequent petty warfare. Within 
the communes life was vigorous and throbbing. 
The period of constitutional struggles was beginning, 
behind which economic forces were at work, and in 
the passing over of power from the old noble 
families to the professional and merchant classes, 
through the growing strength of the guilds, may be 
discerned the beginnings of modern democracy. 
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The provinces of Central Italy, including the Duchy 
of Spoleto, wherein lay Assisi, were the papal 
dominions. To the south lay the Norman kingdom 
of Southern Italy and Sicily, acknowledging the 
suzerainty of the Pope. 

The political history of Italy was dominated by 
the struggle between the Empire and the Church. 
The Holy Roman Empire was a remarkable political 
institution. A German king, elected by German 
princes and prelates, became thereby entitled 
Romanorum Imperator, semper Augustus, mundt totius 
Dominus, and became monarch over Germany, 
Burgundy, and Northern Italy, and overlord of 
Denmark, Poland, Bohemia and Hungary. The 
coronation of Charlemagne by Leo III in St Peter’s, 
on Christmas Day, 800, has been described by Bryce 
as ‘fone of those very few events of which, taking them 
singly, it may be said that if they had not happened, 
the history of the world would have been different.” 
That event was indeed fraught with destiny. 
Frankish chroniclers and canonists alike had to strain 
their justifying arguments to give it a show of 
legality. But the Empire contained a deeper weak- 
ness than doubtful legality. Its theory was that of 
a dual authority, within which the Emperor was: 
regarded as temporal and the Pope as spiritual lord, 
and their relationship was presented under the 
emblem of body and soul. ‘That view contained an 
implicit opposition of principles which, in an age 
when no bounds were set to the spiritual authority 
of the Papacy, was bound soon to reveal itself, and — 
the history of the succeeding centuries is the record 

1 Holy Roman Empire, 8th ed., p. 50. 
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of the struggle between those principles. The im- 
mediate occasion of Pope Leo’s action was his need 
of temporal support—indeed, the inherent weakness 
of the medizval Papacy was its need of such support 
to sustain the authority it claimed. But ultimately 
such a system as the Holy Roman Empire was only 
made possible by the way in which the mind and 
imagination of Europe were held under the spell of 
the tradition and legend of ancient Rome. And 
behind that spell of Rome lay an instinctive feeling 
after an ordered world, cherished by better minds 
amidst the violence of the ruder and more disorderly 
elements of the time, which could only be conceived 
in terms of a formal unity of government. Dim 
memories lingered of a time of order and peace, 
however secured, within which life could expand in 
kindlier manner than was possible in the weary 
centuries of barbarous strife into which Europe fell 
after the decay of Rome. That sentiment assured 
popular assent to the insecurely-founded institution 
of the Empire. 

But the implicit opposition speedily emerged. 
The assumption began to be made by ecclesiastics 
that the Papal chair wa itself the source of the 
Imperial dignity. This doctrine of High Papalism 
was nurtured in the seclusion of Cluny, where a 
company of high-souled men were brooding over 
the spiritual decadence of the Church. The cause 
of that decline lay, they believed, in the interposition 
of the secular power in the affairs of the Church, by 
which sacred offices became the tool of policy and 
the object of simoniacal bargaining. ‘The remedy lay 
in the freedom of the Church from partnership with 
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the world, as represented by the Empire, and such a 
dissolution of partnership could only be thought of 
as the absolute supremacy of the Church. The 
authority of the Empire, always secured with some 
difficulty, had fluctuated, but on the whole declined, 
when, in the eleventh century an ecclesiastic of 
burning conviction and uncompromising determina- 
tion appeared to challenge it, in the person of 
Hildebrand of Soana. First as the counsellor of 
his predecessors, and then as Gregory VII (1073-85), 
he strove to realise in a visible organisation that 
conviction which Cluny had communicated to the 
minds of the best churchmen of the age, that the 
Pope, as head of the Church, and Vicegerent of 
God upon earth, was set over all earthly rule and 
authority. His challenge commenced the wars of 
the Investitures, and led to the humiliation of Henry 
JV at Canossa (1077), and though the great Hilde- 
brand died, an outcast from Rome, in the gloom of 
a reaction, the Church had declared herself, and 
the battle was joined. There was no longer room 
within one Empire for a dual authority. 

The political strength of the Empire lay in the 
feudal system. But that system was weakening, 
and the loose grip which the Empire held upon its 
outlying domains was demonstrated in the following 
century, when the Suabian kings fought with in- 
different success to retain their hold upon their 
trans-Alpine territories, against an ambitious Papacy 
and the growing strength of the communes. That 
mightiest protagonist of the Imperial cause, Frederick 
I, the great Barbarossa—‘ a magnificent and mag- 
nanimous man,” Carlyle called him—was defeated 
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at Legnano in 1176 by the league of the Lombard 
cities, and the Peace of Constance (1183) vindicated 
the rights of the League. Then the authority of 
the Papacy, consolidated by Hildebrand and guarded 
by men more astute and better educated than the 
Empire could command, attained the very zenith 
of its power under the pontificate of Innocent III 
(1198-1216). 

Innocent was a thorough-going Hildebrandine 
ecclesiastic, whose one ambition was to secure the 
strength of the seat of Peter, by being at once pope 
and emperor, religious head and universal sovereign. 
He exactly expressed his dominant belief when he 
said, “The Lord bequeathed to Peter not merely 
the government of the Universal Church, but the 
whole secular estate,” and that his energy equalled 
his belief is shown by Sismondi’s remark that “ he 
caused his power to be felt in the remotest parts of 
Christendom.” When Philip Augustus deserted 
Ingeburga, his Danish Queen, Innocent put France 
under an interdict, and the king had to submit. 
When John of England refused to accept Stephen 
Langton as Archbishop of Canterbury, Innocent 
excommunicated him, released the English from 
their allegiance, declared the throne vacant, and 
charged the King of France to execute his decree, 
~ so that John was compelled to surrender his crown 
and receive it back from the papal legate as a papal 
fief (1213). Thus did Innocent deal out summary 
jurisdiction to the monarchs of Europe, by the 
Church’s weapons of excommunication, anathema 
andinterdict. It was a vigorous age, when ambitions 
and ideals were passionately asserted and ruthlessly 
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pursued. Innocent possessed all the energy, hard- 
ness and determination of his age, fortified by an 
intense conviction of the rightness of his purposes. 
Nor was he altogether wrong. In the midst of a 
disordered and lawless Europe, the Church stood 
for peace and order, and for some concern for the 
common people, over whom sovereigns and nobles 
usually lorded it with scant regard for the rights of 
their subjects. ‘There is something impressive and 
essentially noble about Innocent’s work in Europe. 
Through all his preoccupation with politics, his 
outstanding characteristic was his high sense of 
duty. He was just, tolerant and kindly, ascetic in 
personal life, and essentially a religious man. If we 
have regard to the age in which he held such high 
office, he must be adjudged a great man. 

But whilst the Pope was thus overlord of all 
Christendom, the Church was not in spiritual health. 
The high enthusiasm that had marked the first 
Crusade a century earlier, and carried Godfrey of 
Boulogne in triumph to the Holy Sepulchre, had 
ebbed away. The spiritual passion of Cluny and 
Clairvaux had lost its fire. If the Church had 
become a great ecclesiastical organisation, seeking to 
direct the conscience and guide the conduct of 
Europe, that end was not achieved without in some 
measure secularising the Church. Far more sinister 
than the visible enemies of the Papacy were the evils 
within the Church that were sapping away her 
spiritual strength. ‘The morals of the clergy, both 
secular and regular, were unspeakably corrupt. 
Simony was open and unchecked. The secular 
clergy were often lazy and ignorant, and the common 
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people held them in contempt. The people were 
in deep discontent: the hungry sheep looked up, 
and were not fed. Again, Innocent carried on the 
work of Gregory VII. Hildebrand, himself trained 
in the severe morality of Cluny, had worked unceas- 
ingly for the purgation of the Church. He had 
seen the clergy lazy and corrupt for want of higher 
direction and discipline, and his remedies had been 
the decrees to enforce celibacy and to extinguish 
simony, but his reforms had never been fully con- 
summated, and the evil within the Church was a 
byword and a scandal. Innocent applied himself 
with a zeal and a faith in his cause equal to that of 
Hildebrand. It has been said of him that ‘‘ among 
all evils he hated venality with a special hatred.” 
But the evil was deeper than even an Innocent could 
cast out from the body of the Church. 

An eager restlessness possessed men. ‘There was 
a consciousness of the coming of a new day. The 
years had brought some increase in material well- 
being, comfort and security, knowledge was growing, 
and vague but earnest desires for a fuller life would 
not bedenied. Discontent and hope together stirred 
the minds of many to speculation, and spiritual 
unrest among the laity was largely responsible for a 
vigorous growth of reform movements, heresies and 
strange cults, some of which ran to extravagant 
excesses. 

The most noted of these movements was that of 
the Cathari, sometimes styled Patarini in Italy, and 
known in Languedoc as Albigenses. The Cathari 
_ were in opposition to the Church both in creed and 
in order. Their doctrine, tinctured with Mani- 
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cheism, has been called “the debris of an early 
Christianity.” They asserted an eternal dualism 
and conflict between coequal principles of good and 
evil, God and Satan. Matter was the cause of evil : 
consequently they renounced marriage and property, 
and some advocated suicide. They rejected the 
Old Testament on the ground that Satan was the 
Jehovah of that book, but received the New Testa- 
ment, though they held that Christ was a mere 
phantasm. 

The religious tendency of the age is no more 
strikingly illustrated than in the career and teach- 
ings of the mystic monk Joachim of Fiore(1168-1202). 
Born in Calabria, his early years were spent in 
dissipation. After his conversion he travelled in 
Palestine, and on returning to Italy he began to 
preach, and later joined the Cistercians of Cortale, 
near Catanzaro, of whose monastery he became 
abbot. After a few years, however, he obtained 
from Pope Lucius III a discharge from his office, 
and became a wandering monk, until, with a band 
of disciples, he retreated into the great mountains 
of Calabria, to devote himself in seclusion to the 
development of his peculiar doctrine. The com- 
munity gave the name of Fiore to their monastic 
seat, and their Rule was approved by Pope Celestine 
III in 1196. The basis of Joachim’s teaching was a 
scheme of world history, worked out with extrava- 
gant allegory, and completed by a striking apocalyp- 
tic. ‘The history of man is divided in three epochs. 
The first is the reign of the Father, in which men 
live under the rigour of the Law, in servile obedience 
and in fear. The second is the reign of the Son, in 
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which men live under grace, in filial obedience and 
faith. ‘The third is the reign of the Spirit, in which 
men live in the plenitude of grace, in liberty and 
love. By an elaborate computation of the genera- 
tions from Adam, Joachim arrived at the year 1260 
as the completion of the third epoch. ‘The years 
between himself (1200) and that consummation were 
to be marked by wars and other calamities, and the 
coming of Antichrist. ‘The end of the epoch would 
be the beginning of a New Dispensation. ‘There 
was much in the teaching of Joachim, however, that 
was in harmony with the Franciscan gospel. He 
preached evangelical simplicity and poverty. His 
nature was strongly mystical. In later years, when 
the Order of St Francis was rent, the Zealot party 
were to seize upon these writings of Joachim, and 
distort his doctrines in the interests of their views, 
thereby bringing further trouble upon the Order. 
The most spiritual movement in opposition to the 
Church was that founded by Peter Waldo of Lyons, 
known as the Poor Men of Lyons, and later as the 
Waldensians. ‘The Poor Men were in revolt against 
evil in the doctrine and practice of the Church, and 
their movement was a genuine attempt at the reform 
of abuse. ‘They preached the necessity of poverty, 
and a return to simple, evangelical piety. ‘They read 
the Bible in the vernacular. Because they rejected 
the worship of saints, the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, and the hierarchy, they became heretics. But 
their appearance was an indication of spiritual 
vitality in that restless, eager age. 
Into such a world were born the orders of the 
preaching friars. Ina sense the so-called Mendicant 
ot 
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Orders were a carrying forward of that monastic 
revival, with its passionate and lofty zeal for the 
Church, which began with the founding of Cluny 
in 910, and was continued by Citeaux and Clairvaux, 
reaching to its highest strength in the person of 
the saintly Bernard. Innocent’s concern at the 
spiritual condition of the Church may be discerned 
in the manner in which he welcomed the movements 
initiated by Francis and Dominic, and used them for 
the cause of true religion as he conceived it. In 
1215 he gave his sanction to the Order of Dominic, 
the noble and cultivated Castilian. In early life 
Dominic had accompanied the Bishop of Osma on a 
preaching mission to the heretical sects in Languedoc, 
and that experience determined his life and the 
character of his Order. The Dominicans became 
the Fratres Predicatores, a company of able 
preachers, appealing more to people of some 
education, and devoted to the Church’s controversy 
against heresy, in the spirit of Innocent’s declaration : 
“* Heresy can only be destroyed by solid instruction ; 
it is by preaching the truth that we sap the founda- 
tion of error.” If later the Order became the agent 
of the Inquisition, that policy was not its founder’s. 
Yet the preachers well deserved their nickname of 
Domini canes—the hounds of the Lord. 

_. The Franciscan Movement was to preach evan- 
gelical piety, a glowing gospel of joy and love, to 
the poor and unlearned. The movement contained 
within itself, though perhaps its founder hardly 
realised it, the possibility of a religious revolution. 
But Francis was not the type of whom schismatics 
are made, and his Order remained in ecclesia. ‘The 
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Church absorbed the movement within itself, the 
Order tended to lose its laic character, and men did 
not realise how easily it might have become heretical 
and schismatical. 

But the transformation of the Order, from its 
startling beginnings into the great ecclesiastical body 
that it became, did not take place before Francis had 
delivered his message, and fulfilled his mission to 
his age, and to the times that were speedily to come. 

For the creative years were at hand. ‘The unrest 
that possessed the mind and spirit of men was issuing 
in a great impulse towards freedom, destined to 
break up the petrified life of Europe, and in that 
tremendous movement the message and spirit of 
Francis of Assisi were to find wider expression than 
Francis himself imagined. ‘That impulse towards 
freedom was to produce in England the beginnings 
of Parliament. In cities like Bologna, Padua, Paris 
and Oxford the universities were being founded, 
and Humanism was coming to birth. ‘The effect of 
the Franciscan movement was to free religion from 
the restrictions of a church-bound faith. By its use 
of the idiom of the people, and its encouragement 
of poetry, it was to prepare the way for Dante, and 
the Franciscan gospel was to inspire Giotto to free 
art from Byzantine formalism. 

The prophet of Assisi stands at the beginning of 
a great age. A century later, Dante was to say of 
him that nacque al mondo un sole—he arose a sun 
upon the world. And few men have brought such 
light and warmth to darkened minds and numbed 
hearts as did the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 
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Surpassing all his coevals in his bad progress in vanity, he proved 
in more abundant measure an instigator of evil deeds and a zealot 
in folly. He was the admiration of all; and in pomp of vainglory 
he strove to surpass the rest in frolics, freaks, sallies of wit and 
idle talk, songs, and soft and flowing attire, for he was very rich. 
He was not miserly but prodigal, not a hoarder of money but a 
squanderer of his substance, a shrewd trader but a most ostentatious 
spender; a man, however, very kindly in his dealings, very easy 
and affable, though this became foolishness to him, for his attractive 
disposition was the chief cause that many went after him who were 
promoters of evil-doing and inciters to crime. And so, compassed 
about with the troops of the wicked, haughty and uplifted he 
strutted along. 

Tomaso DiI CELANO. 


Atonc the ancient way that leads from Perugia to 
the valley of Spoleto lies the sequestered little city 
of Assisi. Its walls and roofs, mellowed by the 
weather of centuries, rest quietly on the hillside of 
Monte Subasio, with the grey ruin of the old fortress 
towering over them like the discarded armour of a 
warrior long since dead. Girt about the city are 
the Apennines, their heights pine-wooded and snow- 
clad in winter, whilst from its walls the hill falls 
away in pleasant orchards and yards of olive and 
vine, appearing in summer like perfumed islands of 
blossom in a sea of silver-green, to the banks of 
Tiber winding through the valley. Assisi is set in 
the garden of Umbria, so fresh as to seem but 
newly-created, yet with an ever-present sense of 
brooding memories of the generations of men. 
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Within the city, still more is one conscious of a 
present that is one with the past. Over its narrow, 
unmade streets and tiny piazze, its ancient houses 
and the mellowed marbles of its churches, time 
seems to have whispered festina lente. So little has 
changed since the time of Francis Bernardone that 
the very stones speak of him, and involuntarily one 
expects to see his spare, active figure moving amidst 
the peasant folk in the market-place, or hurrying 
away over the hills. Assisi lives in the after-glow of 
him who “arose a sun upon the world,” in an 
evening peace like that which follows the years of 
strenuous activity, when a life’s task has been 
accomplished. 

Here Francis was born in 1182. His father, 
Peter Bernardone, was a wealthy silk mercer, living 
the active life of a merchant of his time. He would 
be frequently absent from home on long business 
journeys, travelling from city to city, and castle to 
castle, for the trade of his age was almost entirely 
in luxuries for the rich. Like his kind, he would be 
the bearer of the world’s news from place to place, 
and become worldly-wise in contact with all sorts 
of men. His character has been fixed for us by the 
chroniclers in their accounts of one or two of those 
crises which reveal the nature of a man in unfor- 
gettable light. He was the Man of Property, a 
bourgeois in rank and mind, unimaginative, generous 
yet mean, magnanimous but capable of hardness 
of heart, proud without dignity, subject to those 
limitations of spirit and mind which are too often 


1 There is no definitive record of Francis’ birth, but the balance of 
authority supports 1182. 
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the price of prosperity. From him Francis learned 
many things, by way both of example and warning. 
The shrewd common-sense which always characterises 
him is the paternal stamp. And his father, familiar 
through business journeys with France, must have 
encouraged his early attraction to the land that was 
the home of much that was chivalrous and honour- 
able in that rude age. But Francis would seem to 
have come also to see in his father the inevitable 
results of living for the sake of getting, of evaluating 
life in terms of possession. 

His mother appears before us but dimly. The 
tradition that she was of Provencal stock and of 
noble family is doubtful, but she was indeed a 
gracious lady of gentle piety, “a friend of all good- 
ness.” From her, doubtless, Francis received that 
early, indefinable aspiration after the ideal chivalry of 
his age. She was a mother in whom he discerned 
the strength of gentleness, the courtesy of true 
nobility, the purity of lofty devotion. 

Francis was born in the Casa Bernardone, the 
remains of which are preserved under the Chiesa 
Nuova, hard by the bottega of his father, during one 
of Peter Bernardone’s absences in France. He was 
baptised at the font which still stands within the 
portal of the cathedral of San Rufino, just then 
nearing completion, and his mother gave him the 
name of John. But on his father’s return, he had 
the name changed to Francesco, thus seeming to 
acknowledge some affection for the land of France 
and its people, possibly in compliment to his wife, 
and certainly presaging his son’s love of the language 
and romance of France. The youthful Francis 
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received a modest education from the priests of San 
Giorgio. He learned sufficient Latin to understand 
the Office and to write, but he never became a 
bookman. His delight was to speak the langue d’oc, 
which claims, Dante says, that “ eloquent speakers of 
the vernacular first employed it for poetry, as being 
a more finished and sweeter language.”! Perhaps 
it was spoken in his home. ‘“‘ He loved to speak the 
French tongue, albeit he spake it not aright ” (3 Soc. 
10), and it opened the windows of his imaginative 
mind to that wonderland of romance and chivalry, 
of knights and troubadours and gracious ladies, in 
whose legend was mirrored the youthful piety and 
loftiest aspiration of his times. 

His early years were indeed the playtime of life to 
Francis Bernardone. All the varied life of his city 
and country-side was his heritage, and he found it 
full of joy and goodness. ‘The poet within him 
responded to the mysterious charm of Umbria—its 
clean sunlight and deep shadows, its green valleys, 
so rich with fruitage and adorned with flowers that 
for him they laughed and sang, its gaunt mountains 
full of mystery and awe, its secluded little towns, 
and simple contadini. He knew 


How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy ! 


From his birth he was singularly endowed with 
those qualities and graces which cause a man to find 
favour in the eyes of his fellows. ‘To his bright eyes, 
active figure and natural gaiety were joined such 
charm of person, elegance of manner and perfect 


1 De Vulgavi Eloquentia, I. 10. 
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courtesy that everything he did was the gesture of 
a nobleman. Money he had in plenty, and his 
generosity, whilst it may have welcomed him to the 
company of his superiors in rank, made him a friend, 
but not a patron, of the poor. He lived intensely 
the life of a little community, wherein the heights 
and depths of human experience are known and 
shared to the full. Into Assisi there would come 
tidings and echoes of the bigger life of Europe— 
the struggles between Pope and Emperor, whispers 
of heretical ideas, and troubadours singing of gal- 
lantry and the passions of chivalry. There was 
ignorance and lust and cruelty in the land, but still 
the world of Francis Bernardone was good, kindly 
for all its rudeness, lovely for all its sternness. He 
knew the zest of life in a city, where “ eye lights eye 
in good friendship, and great hearts expand and 
grow one in the sense of this world’s life.” And 
those were spacious times in which to live, when 
before his eager mind stretched vistas of high hopes 
and splendid ambitions. 

He comes before us as the gay, wild leader of the 
youth of Assisi in revelry and folly. There is high 
light and deep shade in Celano’s miniature, for the 
temptation to paint in deep tones, in order to throw 
the saint of later years into strong relief, was very 
present to medizval biographers. But too much 
must not be read into his words. Francis’ vanities 
were just what the word implies. His aspiration 
after the ideal of the chivalry of his age made any- 
thing coarse or mean alien to his nature. “ He 
was as though by nature courteous, in manner and 
word after the purpose of his heart, never speaking 
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a harmful or shameful word unto any ” (3 Soc. 3). 
Twenty years after his death, the Three Companions 
wrote this account of his youth: 


After he was grown up, and had become of a subtle 
wit, he did practise the art of his father, that is, trade. 
But in far other wise, for he was a merrier man than was 
his father, and more generous, given unto jests and songs, 
going round the city of Assisi day and night in company 
with his like, most free-handed in spending; insomuch 
as that he spent all his havings and his profits in banquets 
and other matters. Wherefore ofttimes he was rebuked 
of his parents, who told him he ran into so great expenses 
on himself and on others that he seemed to be no son of 
theirs, but rather of some mighty prince. Nevertheless, 
for that his parents were rich, and loved him most tenderly, 
they bore with him in such matters, not being minded to 
thwart him. Nay, his mother, when a talk arose among 
the neighbours as touching his prodigal ways, made answer : 
“What think you of my son? He shall yet be the son of 
God by grace.” 


So he filled the years until he was twenty, pro- 
ficient but never absorbed in his father’s business, 
easily tempted away to a mild prodigality, enjoying 
his own life, yet cherishing vague, romantic dreams 
of a larger life of quest and achievement. Then 
occurred a great event in the life—far from peaceful 
then—of his city, which brought to Francis a new 
sense of manhood and responsibility. 

Conrad of Suabia had been created Duke of 
Spoleto and Count of Assisi before Francis was 
born, and under the German overlord the turbulent 
city had known a spell of peace, during which its 
trade had prospered, and civic pride expanded. But 
when Innocent III ascended the papal throne, he 
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set himself vigorously to restore the prestige and 
authority of the Church, and Conrad was forced to 
surrender the Rocca d’Assisi. After his fall, the 
people of Assisi, in wild joy at liberation from the 
German power, demolished the fortress, and with 
its stones began to build a strong wall around the 
city. Not content with this, they attacked the 
privileged nobles of the city, thereby taking their 
part in the political struggles of the Italian com- 
munes. The nobles appealed to Perugia, ancient 
foe of Assisi, which proud city, regretting not at 
all this chance of a fight with Assisi, made their 
cause its own. ‘The Assisiani were called to arms, 
and Francis took his place in the ranks. Battle 
was joined at Ponte San Giovanni in the plain, 
Assisi was defeated, and Francis was borne off among 
the prisoners. But ‘‘ for that he was a noble in 
his manners, he was imprisoned along with the 
knights” (3 Soc. 4). Even captivity could not 
quench his spirit, so that when one of his companions 
rebuked him for a madman, he bade them wait and 
see what he would become. After a year’s captivity, 
'in November, 1203, came release and his return 
home. 
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A dame, to whom none openeth pleasure’s gate 
More than to death, was, ’gainst his father’s will, 
His stripling choice: and he did make her his, 
Before the spiritual court, by nuptial bonds, 

And in his father’s sight : from day to day, 

Then loved her more devoutly. She, bereaved 
Of her first husband, slighted and obscure, 
Thousand and hundred years and more, remain’d 
Without a single suitor, till he came. 

Nor aught avail’d, that, with Amyclas, she 

Was found unmoved at rumour of his voice, 
Who shook the world: nor aught her constant boldness, 
Whereby with Christ she mounted on the Cross, 
When Mary stay’d beneath. But not to deal 
Thus closely with thee longer, take at large 

The lovers’ titles—Poverty and Francis. 


Dante, Paradiso, xi. (Cary’s trans.). 


On his return to Assisi, Francis seems to have 
resumed his old manner of life. But long confine- 
ment and inaction had told upon his health, and 
soon a severe illness came upon him, during which, 
** worn by long sickness he began to muse on other 
than his wonted thoughts.” It was his first con- 
sciousness of a life not at harmony with itself, of a 
need which his own resources could not supply. 
Celano goes on to relate how, “‘ when now he was 
somewhat restored, after he had begun to walk 
about the house in order to recover his strength, 
leaning on a stick, one day he went abroad and 
began to look curiously on the landscape around. 
But neither the beauty of the fields, the pleasantness 
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of the vineyards, nor anything that is fair to see 
could in any wise delight him. Wherefore he won- 
dered at the sudden change in himself and began to 
deem the lovers of such things to be very fools ; 
and from that day he began to despise himself and 
in some.sort to hold in contempt what he had 
admired and loved before ” (I. 3). 

~~~ And thus began that long anguish of his spirit, 
torn between his natural desires and the glamour 
of his accustomed ways, and the insistence of that 
inward voice which was calling him by a strange 
road to a life whose purpose and meaning he could 
not comprehend. Into the depths of that experience 
no other can probe. For every man’s experience is 
unique, and the striving of the Spirit with our flesh 
and desires is an agony incapable of utterance. But 
some of the events of that time give indications of 
the nature of the struggle through which Francis 

~. Bernardone passed. 

He returned to his father’s business, but was often 
listless and abstracted, as though his real life were 
not there. Then one day, probably in 1205, came 
an idea to which he turned with zest. A knight of 
Assisi was going to join a famous soldier, Walter de 
Brienne, who was fighting the battle of Innocent III 
in Apulia against the Germans. Francis was to 
join his company, and made lavish preparations. 
But one day, just before they set out, he met a 
poor knight, shabbily attired, and gave him his own 
costly apparel. Francis dreamed of himself as a 
knight beside a noble bride, and next day “so much 
gayer than his wont did he seem that many won- 
dered thereat, and asked whence he had such joy, 
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unto whom he would reply: ‘I know that I shall 
be a great prince’ ” (3 Soc. 5). 

He set out in high elation. But the realisation of 
his dreams of knighthood was not the answer to 
those questionings. What happened after the com- 
pany set out is not clearly known, but at Spoleto, 
where they passed the first night, Francis dreamed 
again, and a voice seemed to ask him who could do 
better for him, the servant or the Lord? ‘“ The 
Lord,” said Francis. ‘ Why then,” said the voice, 
‘art thou seeking the servant instead of the Lord ? ” 
Then Francis said, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” ‘The answer came, “‘ Go back to the 
place of thy birth, for thy dream shall have another 
meaning.” Next day Francis returned to Assisi. 
He pondered over the meaning of his dreams, often 
in great dejection. More and more he avoided 
company, wandering listlessly about in the lonely 
hills, or with one unknown companion. Sometimes 
he spent hours in solitude in a grotto, and prayed in 
deep anguish. But there is no record of his having 
sought the help of a priest at this time. 

Then one day his old boon companions induced 
him to join them again at a banquet. For a time 
he delighted them with his wit, and they called him 
king of the revels, but when they went into the 
street they missed Francis. After much searching 
they found him, still carrying the mock sceptre of 
King of Misrule, but plunged into a deep reverie. 
They asked why he did not follow them, and one 
asked mockingly, “‘ Perchance thou wast thinking of 
taking a wife?” And Francis replied, “Truly have 
ye spoken, for that I thought of taking unto me a 
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bride nobler and richer and fairer than ever ye have 
seen.” He was thinking of “ the Lady Poverty.” 

By this time all the city must have recognised that 
something tremendous was happening to Francis 
Bernardone. Some, doubtless, would mock him, 
and all would watch him curiously as he passed. 
The Three Companions relate how he was more 
generous than ever to the poor, as if he were finding 
more and more the fellowship of suffering, and how 
his mother, “‘ loving him beyond her other sons, bore 
with him” when his behaviour seemed strange. 
So he goes on, oblivious to the words or thoughts of 
others, while the characteristics of his youth were 
being shaped to a loftier loyalty. 

. In his uncertainty as to his course, Francis decided 
to make pilgrimage to Rome. He watched the 
pious offering their alms at the shrine of St Peter, 
and seeing how meagre they were, his old impetuous 
self flamed up and he threw down a handful of 
money. He went out to the crowd of beggars 
swarming the piazza. He had been accustomed to 
beggars all his life, but of late they had had a strange 
fascination for him, and now he borrowed the rags 
of one of them and sat there for a day, beseeching 
the alms of the faithful. 

Returned to Assisi, he “ began to pray the Lord 
to direct his way. For he revealed unto none his 
secret, nor took counsel of any in this matter, save 
only of God, who had begun to direct his way, and 
at times of the Bishop of Assisi” (3 Soc. 10). 
~ But a more significant experience befell him later 
as he was riding back to the city. At a turn in the 
road he found himself face to face with a leper, 
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and all the repulsiveness of these pitiable wretches 
to a youth who “had lived delicately in the world ” 
made him shudder and turn away. A moment 
later he realised what he had done. He dismounted 
from his horse, gave the leper all his money, and 
kissed his hand. A new strength of spirit had come 
to Francis, and from that day he began to serve 
lepers. He was being called away from the life of 
fastidious ease and gaiety, in which he had revelled. 
The new way was hard and uninviting, offering 
poverty and ugliness, with beggars and lepers for 
companions. But he needs must follow. 

Just outside the Porta Nuova of Assisi stands the 
little chapel of San Damiano, a bare stone nave 
without aisles, set amidst ancient olives and a 
garden of wild flowers. ‘To-day it is holy ground, 
_ for it became the Mother-house of the Poor Clares, 
and is lovingly guarded by a handful of Observant 
friars, looking like a pathetic remnant of the great 
company of Francis. To this simple shrine, served 
by a poor priest and with difficulty kept in repair, 
Francis used to go to pray, and the prete came to 
regard him as a friend. One day, as he knelt before 
the crucifix, the figure of the Crucified seemed to 
say to him, “‘ Francis, go repair My house, which as 
thou seest is wholly fallen into ruin.” ‘* And by that 
speech thus made unto him he was so filled with 
joy and so illumined of light that in his soul he felt 
in very truth that it had been Christ Crucified who 
had spoken unto him. ... Wherefore from that 
hour was his heart pierced and melted by the 
remembrance of the Lord’s Passion ”’ (3 Soc. 13, 14). 

Whatever the nature of his experience at St 
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Damian’s, Francis accepted it as a command to 
repair the fabric of the dilapidated church. For a 
second time he gave a literal interpretation to the 
inward guidance he believed had been given him. 
He now took a step that meant a definite break with 
his home:. With assurance and determination, he 
loaded his horse with his possessions, consisting 
mostly of gay clothes and stuffs, and sold them all, 
including the horse, at Foligno. Whether or not 
he was deliberately and literally obeying the Gospel 
injunction, this act is eminently characteristic of 
the way of Francis. He walked back the ten miles 
to Assisi and gave the money to the priest of 
St Damian’s, but he, doubtless knowing well enough 
all the happenings and gossip that went on in Assisi, 
and shrewdly foreseeing what might follow, refused 
the money. Thereupon Francis flung the bag upon 
a window-sill. 

But Peter Bernardone had heard of these happen- 
ings, and, “ like a diligent spy,” says Celano, came in 
a rage to find his son. Francis hid from his father, 
whereat the indignant merchant’s anger was increased 
by its impotence. For days Francis was in hiding, 
but this could not last. In his retreat some ques- 
tionings about his conduct may have arisen in his 
mind. Be that as it may, he resolved to seek his 
father, and to face the consequences. When Francis 
appeared in the street, a crowd gathered about him, 
mocking, insulting, and flinging mud and stones at 
him. The noise of the rabble reached his father, 
who came out and “laid hands in unfatherly wise 
upon him, dragging him into the house, where for 
many days he shut him up in a dark prison, en- 
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deavouring with words and stripes to bend back 
his mind unto the vanities of this world ” (3 Soc. 17). 
Some days later Peter Bernardone had to leave home. 
The sorrow of these happenings had fallen most 
heavily upon Francis’ mother, and she, understand- 
ing more clearly her son’s inward struggle, yet 
understanding also his father’s disappointment and 
injured pride, tried by gentle entreaties to persuade 
him to abandon his strange ways, and return to his 
home and business. But Francis was not to be 
moved, and when his mother perceived this she 
released him. Francis went straight back to St 
Damian’s. Peter Bernardone, on his return, 
reproached his wife, and followed his son to the 
church. This time Francis faced his angry and 
abusive father, and affirmed his determination not 
to return home, and Bernardone departed, having 
gained only the bag of money that Francis had 
brought back from Foligno. 

Bernardone seems to have determined to disin- 
herit the son who had forsaken his home, and took 
his complaint to the magistrates of the city. But 
when they summoned Francis the reply was given 
that he was a servant of the Church, and no longer 
under their jurisdiction. Bernardone’s complaint 
was thereupon laid before the bishop, who sum- 
‘moned Francis to appear and answer. ‘Then, before 
the bishop’s house in the tiny Piazza Santa Maria 
Maggiore, in the presence of the populace of Assisi, 
was enacted that famous scene when Francis 
renounced his father and his possessions. He 
stripped himself, and laid his clothes and money 
before the bishop, saying: “‘ Hear all ye, and under- 
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stand: until now I have called Peter Bernardone 
my father, but, for that I purpose to serve the Lord, 
I give back unto him the money, over which he was 
vexed, and all the clothes that I have had of him, 
desiring, to say only, Our Father, which art in 
Heaven.” 

From now Francis appears as living the life of a 
hermit near Assisi. We get glimpses of him serving 
lepers, repairing St Damian’s with his own hands, 
sometimes begging a meal, mocked by his brother 
and cursed by his father in the streets. But he is 
now calm and confident in mind. There is a new 
poise about him. He carries an assurance of new 
strength. The struggle within his spirit, torn 
between the way of luxury and the way of poverty, 
is over. His dreams of knightly adventure are being 
realised in a manner far different from his imagining. 
He has sworn fealty to'the Lady Poverty. ‘“‘ And 
then he settled it in his heart that he would, 
according to his power, never in future deny any- 
thing to anyone asking him for the sake of God” 
(Celano, I. 17). 

Down in the valley below Assisi was a little 
Romanesque shrine, austerely plain, called St Mary 
of the Angels, or the Portiuncula (the Little Portion). 
It is related by Cyril of Jerusalem that this shrine 
was built by four pilgrims to Rome, who inquired of 
Pope Liberius where they might find a hermitage, 
and were directed to the valley of Spoleto. Other 
hermits used it, and its preservation was due to St 
Benedict himself, who sent monks from Monte 
Cassino to serve this altar. This shrine also was 
repaired by Francis. 
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\ There, on a February morning of 1209, Francis 
was present when a Benedictine from the Abbey of 
Subasio was saying the Office. It was probably the 
feast of St Matthias, for the Gospel for the day was 
the great commission from St Matthew x., and as 
the priest read it seemed to Francis that again the 
Crucified was speaking to him, saying: 


And as ye go, preach, saying, The Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand. 

Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils : freely ye have received, freely give. 

Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses. 

Nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, nor shoes, 
nor yet staves: for the workman is worthy of his meat. 


Francis went out, threw away his stick, purse and 
\, shoes, and went up to his own city. 
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He darted his beams like a star shining in the gloom of night, 
and as it were the morning spread over the darkness; and thus it 
came to pass that in a short time the face of the whole province 
was changed, and she appeared of more cheerful countenance, the 
former foulness having everywhere been laid aside. The former 
dryness was done away and in the field erstwhile hard the crops 
sprang up quickly; the untended vine began moreover to put 
forth shoots of divine fragrance, and, after bearing blossoms of 
sweetness, yielded fruits of honour and virtue together. Every- 
where thanksgiving and the voice of praise were resounding in such 
wise that many cast away the cares of the world, and in the life and 
teaching of the most blessed father Francis gained knowledge of 
themselves, and aspired to love of their Creator and reverence 
for Him. 

Tomaso DI CELANO. 


Francis now “ began by Divine intuition to be the 
herald of Gospel perfection, and to preach repent- 
ance in simple wise in public. Nor were his words 
empty, nor meet for laughter, but full of the might 
of the Holy Spirit, piercing unto the marrow of the 
heart, insomuch as that his hearers were rapt in 
amazement as they listened” (3 Soc. 25). ‘These 
early discourses of Francis were not sermons: his 

** preaching ”” consisted mostly in chance conversa- 
tions in the city and by the roadside. His only 
warrant was that necessity sometimes laid upon a 
man to declare the truth that he has seen, and the 
reality of that inward constraint was vindicated in 
the eyes of men by the sincerity and conviction of 
Francis, and the self-attesting truth in his message. 
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There was no thought of founding an Order in the 
mind of Francis. But it was a time of religious 
disquiet, and yearning after a truer spirituality, and 
the words of Francis, and still more his own absolute 
self-renunciation, startled and fascinated men, so 
that “when the truth of this so simple teaching of 
the Blessed Francis and of his life no less simple 
became manifest unto many, certain men, two years 
after his conversion, began by his ensample to turn 
their minds unto repentance, and, laying aside all 
things, to join themselves with him in the same 
habit and life” (3 Soc. 27). 

The first of these disciples was a rich and prominent 
man of Assisi, Bernard di Quintavalle, a serious and 
thoughtful man, not given to quick enthusiasms, but 
one who had watched and pondered over Francis’ 
ways, and become convinced of the truth within 
him. The Three Companions relate how Francis 
passed a night at Messer Bernard’s house, and the 
latter asked: “If a man had received from his 
Lord many or few things, and had kept them for 
many years, and were minded no longer to keep 
them, what could he do with them for the best ? ” 
Then he declared his intention of bestowing all his 
worldly goods ‘‘ for the love of God and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who gave them unto me, in such 
fashion as shall seem best unto thee.” And Francis 
replied: “At earliest dawn will we go to church, 
and by the book of the Gospels we shall learn in 
what way the Lord taught His disciples.” ‘They 
went accordingly, taking with them one Peter, who 
had also felt the call to Francis’ way of life, to the 
Church of St Nicholas, and “for that they were 
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unlettered, and knew not where to find the word of 
the Gospel as to renunciation of the world,” they 
prayed that the opening of the book would reveal 
the will of God. ‘Three times Francis consulted the 
Gospel, and where Francis opened the book they 
read these sayings : 


If thou wouldst be perfect, go, and sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven. 
Take nothing with you on your journey. 


He that will come after Me let him deny himself. 


Whereupon Francis exclaimed: ‘‘ My brothers, 
this is our life and rule, and that of all who shall 
wish to join our company. Go therefore, and 
fulfil that ye have heard ” (3 Soc. 27-29). 

This account probably represents a tradition that 
has been worked over, but it is certainly characteristic 
of Francis, and of the way in which the Franciscan 
movement began. And in these passages, literally 
and unquestioningly accepted, lay the germ of the 
Rule. 

Not many days later these three were joined by 
one Egidio, who was probably a farmer’s son, a man 
of shrewd sayings and apt retort, well remembered 
as the Brother Giles of the Little Flowers, and soon 
came three others, also men of Assisi. Through the 
summer of 1209 these men, calling themselves 
Penitents of Assisi, went about the middle provinces 
of Italy preaching their gospel of peace and love. 
The Legend tells in graphic words how they were 
received. In Assisi “‘some would say they were 
fools, or drunken, while others would protest that 
such words came not forth from foolishness... . 
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Their parents also, and kindred, persecuted them. 
And others of the city made a mock of them as 
though they had lost their wits and were fools” 
(3 Soc. 34, 35). Bishop Guido was troubled and 
solicitous for them, wondering what would be the 
end of the matter, and one day he said to Francis, 
** Hard and harsh seemeth unto me your life, to wit, 
to possess naught in the world,” to which Francis 
replied, ““ My Lord, if we should have possessions, 
we should need arms to protect ourselves. For 
thence arise disputes, and law-suits, and for this 
cause the love of God and of our neighbour is wont 
ofttimes to be hindered, wherefore we be minded 
to possess naught of worldly goods.” As they went 
from city to city, “‘ Many men took the friars for 
knaves or madmen and refused to receive them into 
their houses for fear of being robbed. ... There 
were those who threw mud upon them, others who 
put dice into their hands and invited them to play, 
and others clutching them by the cowl made them 
drag them along thus. But seeing that the friars 
were always full of joy in the midst of their tribula- 
tions, that they neither received nor carried money, 
and that by their love for one another they made 
themselves known as true disciples of the Lord, 
many of them felt themselves reproved in their 
hearts and came asking pardon for the offences 
which they had committed. They, pardoning them 
with all their heart, said, ‘The Lord forgive you,’ 
and gave them pious counsels for the salvation ot 
their souls.” ? 

Francis had gone to preach in the valley of Rieti 

13 Soc. 38-41, trans. P. Sabatier. 
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He was sure of his calling and rejoicing in his new 
life, and probably little troubled as to whither the 
new road was leading him. But the future was not 
entirely absent from his thoughts. One day, in a 
solitude near Poggio-Bustone, on the borders of 
the Abruzzi, he was praying “‘ with fear and trem- 
bling, thinking in the bitterness of his soul of the 
years ill spent.” But “‘ by degrees a certain un- 
speakable joy and surpassing sweetness’ came to 
him, and he realised that the past was forgiven, and 
that this company of men held promise that his 
work was not to fail. When they returned again 
to Portiuncula, Francis told them not to be sad 
because they seemed few, nor dismayed at his 
simplicity, for “I have seen a great multitude of 
men coming to us, and desiring to live with us in 
the habit of holy life and under the rule of blessed 
Religion. And lo! there is still in mine ears the 
sound of them as they go and return at the bidding 
of holy obedience. I have seen as it were the ways 
filled with the multitude of them assembling in 
these parts out of almost every nation. Frenchmen 
are coming, Spaniards hastening, Germans and 
English running, and a mighty multitude of 
diverse other tongues are speeding” (Celano, I. 
26-27). 

The company of the Penitents grew until they 
were twelve in number. ‘Then Francis, not without 
deliberation, took the decision of writing a Rule, 
and going to Rome to secure the approval of the 
Pope. This was probably in 1210. Such approba- 
tion was not obligatory, for the decree against the 
institution of new orders was not passed until the 
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Lateran Council of 1215, but the event throws 
light on the mind of Francis. Heretofore the 
movement had developed spontaneously, without 
order or direction. And Francis, as the whole 
story of the Order shows, had no mind for the 
careful planning and methodical organisation of an 
institution. Nor would it appear that any definite 
plans were taking shape in his mind. He did not 
conjecture what consequences might follow from 
this decision. He went to the Pope simply as a 
loyal son of the Church. 

The decision taken, the twelve set out for Rome, 
choosing Bernard as their leader. In Rome they 
met the Bishop of Assisi, who promised to secure 
for them the good offices of the Cardinal John of 
St Paul. The Cardinal received Francis “ with 
kindness and charity,” but, “ being a far-seeing and 
judicious man, he began to question St Francis on 
many points, and urged him to embrace the life of 
a monk or of a hermit. St Francis, however, as 
humbly as he could, refused to yield to the Cardinal’s 
persuasion; not that he despised what had been 
urged upon him; but in his pious longing for 
another course of life he was carried on by a still 
loftier desire. The Cardinal wondered at his 
fervour, and fearing lest he might flinch from so 
stern a purpose, pointed him out easier ways. At 
length, overcome by the steadfastness of St Francis’ 
entreaties, he gave in, and strove henceforth to 
further his business with the Pope” (Celano, I. 33). 
Accordingly, he went to Innocent and said, “ I have 
found a man of most perfect life, that is minded 
to live conformably with the Holy Gospel, and to 
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observe in all things Gospel perfection: through 
whom, as I believe, the Lord is minded to reform 
throughout the whole world the faith of Holy 
Church.” Next day, Francis and his companions 
were presented to Innocent, who was interested, 
but dubious. ‘‘ My little children,” he said, “‘ this 
life of yours seemeth unto us too hard and rough, 
for albeit we believe your fervency to be such as that 
it would ill become us to doubt you, nevertheless 
must we have regard unto them that shall follow after 
you, lest this way shall seem too hard for them.” So 
Innocent dismissed them, without making a decision. 
Bonaventura says there was a division of opinion 
among the Cardinals about the Penitents of Assisi, 
though in the Consistory Cardinal John of St Paul 
said: “ If we refuse the request of this poor man as 
a thing too hard, and untried, when his petition is 
that the pattern of Gospel life may be sanctioned 
for him, let us beware lest we stumble at the Gospel 
of Christ. For if any man saith that in the obser- 
vance of Gospel perfection, and the vowing thereof, 
there is contained aught that is untried, or contrary 
unto reason, or impossible to observe, he is clearly 
seen to blaspheme against Christ, the author of the 
Gospel ” (Bon. III. 9). 

Next day Francis went again, and related his 
parable of the poor woman who was married by a 
king. The Pope was amazed at this strange, ill- 
clad man, all humility and boldness, with his 
remarkable request, the more so because, as the 
Legend relates, a few nights before he had dreamed 
that the Church of St John Lateran was likely to 
fall, but for ‘‘a certain religious, small of stature, 
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and lowly, holding it up by setting his own back 
thereunder ” (3 Soc. 50-1). 

This time the Pope was impressed. Innocent was 
a great statesman, preoccupied with the politics of 
Europe, and deeply troubled about the evil without 
and within the Church. But he was a man of 
insight, and perhaps he divined something of what 
these strange Penitents of Assisi might accomplish 
forthe Church. Their simple practice of the Gospel 
might do more than campaigns against heresy and 
decrees against simony, and might help to restore 
the Church to spiritual power. He gave his verbal 
approbation to the Rule that Francis had written, 
and the tonsure was conferred on them. The text 
of the Rule has not been preserved, but its heart 
and soul were the passages from the Gospels con- 
cerning poverty. Under the authority of Francis, 
and with the consent of the ordinaries, they were 
authorised to preach penance, that is, whatever 
_ pertains to the practice of religion as distinct from 
the exposition of dogma, a permission, implying 
moral exhortation, that was often given to laymen. 
So the fraternity of the Penitents of Assisi became 
the Order of the Brothers Minor. 

The Penitents of Assisi, in an exaltation which the 
trials of their journey across the Campagna could 
not quench, returned to their own city. On the 
way they found a place of retreat in the Etruscan 
tombs near Orte, where they stayed for fifteen days, 


1 Fr. Cuthbert discusses this primitive Rule, in relation to that of 
1221, and reproduces those passages which he thinks may be un- 
hesitatingly accepted as primitive. Wide Life of St Francis of 
Assisi, pp. 103-8. 
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and “though the pleasantness of the place (which 
has no small power to weaken true strength of mind) 
did not hold back their affections, yet, lest a longer 
stay might entangle them even in the semblance of 
ownership, they withdrew thence. ... They dis- 
cussed together . . . whether they ought to live 
among men, or betake themselves to solitary places ”’ 
(Celano, I. 35). But Francis decided that their call 
was to work in the world. Thus early the question 
was faced as to whether the fraternity should become 
monastic in practice, or live amongst men. 

Returned to Assisi, they took up their quarters in 
a dilapidated hut, a mile or two from Assisi, called 
Rivo-Torto, which had formerly served as a leper- 
house, but was now abandoned. Celano describes 
their life at Rivo-Torto in glowing chapters. ‘The 
** painful smallness of the place ”’ was such that there 
was barely room for them all, and to secure a place 
for each, Francis wrote up their names on the beams. 
Their life was extreme in its simplicity, so that some- 
times they had only turnips to eat, but “ there was 
not a sound of murmuring or complaining at these 
things,” nor did Francis “ allow the straitness of his 
abode to cramp the breadth of his heart ” (Celano, 
I. 42). His enthusiasm and devotion inspired them 
all, and they were bound together by an earnestness 
of purpose and affection that yielded joy and peace 
of spirit in full measure. They were much talked 
of in Assisi, and, instead of the old contempt and 
ill-usage, they began to be looked upon with a new 
respect. About this time Francis gave the name of 
Fratres Minores to his company.. 

Francis went about his mission with confidence. 
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He undertook no long journey, but preached in the 
Church of San Giorgio, and, when that proved too 
small, in the Cathedral. 

He took some part also in the affairs of the city, 
when the old discussion between nobles and com- 
moners broke out again in 1210. Francis’ preaching 
of peace is said to have had great influence in settling 
the dispute, and the pace civile he mediated is 
recorded in a document still preserved in the archives 
of Assisi. 

Rivo-Torto served as the home of the Brothers 
Minor for several months, until one day, probably 
in the spring of 1211, a peasant appeared, driving in 
his ass, and claiming the shelter. His words sug- 
gested to Francis that the brothers might come to 
look upon the place as their property, and he led 
them out. Then the Abbot of the Benedictines of 
Subasio ceded to them, in perpetuity, the little 
chapel of the Portiuncula, the brothers sending 
annually as quit-rent a basket of roach, which the 
abbot acknowledged by a bottle of oil. Around the 
chapel huts of wattle and daub were built, and a 
hedge set around the whole. For ten years the 
Portiuncula remained the caput et mater of the 
Franciscans, and Sabatier truly calls these years 
the heroic period of the Order. 

The very name of “ the Little Portion ” carried a 
suggestiveness which appealed to Francis’ imagina- 
tive mind. Here the brothers lived in the utmost 
simplicity. They wore a habit of coarse grey- 
brown woollen, much like the peasants, with one 
under-garment and a cord. Idleness was not 
tolerated, and “‘ many a time, to the intent that 
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they might not stand idle, they would help poor 
men in their fields that did afterwards give them 
of their bread for the love of God” (Mirror, lv.). 
When a meal could not be earned by toil, they 
begged from door to door. They gave much time 
to works of charity, especially the care of lepers. 
After that memorable encounter outside the gate 
of the city, Francis never forgot the peculiar appeal 
of these outcasts from society, and they called forth 
all his chivalrous spirit. At the end of his life he 
said, in the first sentence of his Will, ‘‘ when I was 
in sin it seemed to me very bitter to see lepers, and 
the Lord Himself led me amongst them and I showed 
mercy to them.” 

The numbers of the Order were continually 
increasing. ‘There was no novitiate. When one 
presented himself and desired to join the brothers, 
it was sufficient to declare and approve himself to 
Francis, and to demonstrate his purpose of living 
in poverty and evangelical piety by giving up his 
possessions to the poor. But it was not sufficient 
to leave his goods to his family. 

In these early years the fraternity lived in sim- 
plicity of spirit, without pretence or guile. Their 
piety was as unaffected as their habits of life. Here, 
if ever, was realised the blessedness that can only be 
known to the pure in heart. And watching them 
all with sound sense and affection, and with his 
keen discernment and sensitive sympathy that 
penetrated deeply into the silence of their hearts, 
was their wise elder brother Francis. 
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In the beginning of the thirteenth century. when the clouds and 
storms had come, when the gay, sensuous pagan life was gone, when 
men were not living by the senses and understanding, when they 
were looking for the speedy coming of Antichrist, there appeared 
in Italy, to the north of Rome, in the beautiful Umbrian country at 
the foot of the Apennines, a figure of the most magical power and 
charm, St Francis. His century is, I think, the most interesting 
in the history of Christianity after its primitive age, more inter- 
esting than even the century of the Reformation; and one of the 
chief figures, perhaps the very chief, to which this interest attaches 
itself, is St Francis. And why? Because of the profound popular 
instinct which enabled him, more than any man since the primitive 
age, to fit religion for popular use. He brought religion to the 
people. He founded the most popular body of ministers of religion 
that has ever existed in the Church. He transformed monachism 
by uprooting the stationary monk, delivering him from the bondage 
of poverty, and sending him, as a mendicant friar, to be a stranger 
and a sojourner, not in the wilderness, but in the most crowded 

haunts of men, to console them and do them good. This popular 
instinct of his is at the bottom of his famous marriage with poverty. 
Poverty and suffering are the condition of the people, the multitude, 
the immense majority of mankind ; and it was towards this people 
that his soul yearned. “ He listens,” it was said of him, “ to those 
to whom God Himself will not listen.” 


MatTHEW ARNOLD, 
Essay on Pagan and Christian Religious Sentiment. 


Amoncst those who fell under the spell of Francis’ 
preaching at San Giorgio was a girl of sixteen, who 
was destined to play a decisive part in the Franciscan 
movement. A daughter of Count Favorino, of the 
noble house of Scifi, Clara had grown up accustomed 
to a quiet, comfortable life, with the cultivation 
of mind common te women of her rank and time. 
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We are told that she was of keen emotional sensi- 
bility, displaying the patrician virtue of pzetas, yet 
with a strength of character and independence that 
was her inheritance from a vigorous, forceful stock 
whose men were sturdy fighters. 

She had heard of the remarkable doings of the 
son of Peter Bernardone, and had cherished vague 
longings after a more exalted life than that customary 
to a girl of her position, and the words of Francis 
created an‘ardent longing within her to live accord- 
ing to his teaching and example. She sought him 
out and told him of her desire, and with quick 
sympathy and insight she came to understand and 
share completely his ideal and purpose. 

After two years she made the decision to renounce 
her home and manner of life. ‘That she might do 
this seems to have been suspected in her family, and 
naturally the idea met with disfavour. On the 
night of Palm Sunday, 1212, Clara stole secretly 
from home, with two companions, and went to 
Portiuncula, where three years before Francis had 
heard the call to a life of poverty. Mass was begun, 
and Francis read again the words of the great com- 
mission, to which Clara vowed to conform her life. 
Her hair was cut off, and she put on the Franciscan 
habit. Then Francis conducted her to the Bene- 
dictine convent of San Paolo at Bastia, two miles 
away, where next morning her father found her, and 
tried to induce her to return home. But neither 
entreaties nor threats could move her purpose. 
Favorino, like Peter Bernardone, was impotent. 

A week after Easter Clara’s younger sister, Agnes, 
took the vow of poverty, and joined Clara in the 
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convent of Sant’ Angelo in Panso, near Assisi. Their 
father was now furiously enraged, even to the point 
of invading the convent, and seeking to carry off 
his daughters. Agnes was dragged away, and 
fainted in the arms of those carrying her, whereupon 
her body is said to have become heavy like lead, so 
that they left her in the fields, where Clara found her. 

There were other women ready to join the sisters, 
and Francis sought a place which might become 
their home. Again the Abbot of the Benedictines 
of Subasio became his benefactor, and donated to 
him the same chapel of San Damiano which Francis 
had repaired with his own hands. Here the sisters 
were installed, and the mother-house of the Poor 
Clares instituted. Francis wrote a Rule for them, 
which probably resembled that of his brotherhood, 
save that the sisters did not preach in the world. 
He promised that the brothers would supply their 
needs by labour or by alms, and they in return were 
to render the brothers all the services within their 
power. All of these arrangements would seem to 
have been carried through by Francis with his 
characteristic simple directness and confidence. 
That he should take upon himself to receive Clara’s 
vows, and admit her to the Order, was inviting con- 
siderable difficulties with the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. But the records are silent as to their attitude. 

The coming of Clara, as Fr. Cuthbert says, “ cast 
a new and tender glory over the religious revival 
which had already set in through the preaching of 
the brethren. In her the self-renunciation and 
endurance of the brethren which had compelled 
the reverence of the citizens gained a more subtle 
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and sublimated beauty... . In an age which sang 
of chivalry, she gave to the world a vision of pure 
women strong in faith and fearless in loyalty.” 
Under her wise direction, the Second Order rapidly 
grew, and other houses were opened. In Clara was 
nothing weak or sentimental or morbid. ‘To her 
perfect understanding of Francis’ mind was joined 
a sustained enthusiasm for the religious life he had © 
taught that remained an assured conviction to the 
end. Like him, she had that saving common sense 
that is a guard against folly. In Clara wisdom and 
courage united with piety to forma truly great woman. 
She survived Francis by twenty-eight years, and to 
her very death-bed she strove without yielding to 
retain the simple Franciscan ideal. Gregory IX 
visited her at St Damian’s in 1228, and urged her 
to hold property in community for the sake of the 
sisters. “‘If it 1s your vows which prevent you,” 
he said, “‘ we will release you from them.” “ Holy 
Father,”’ she replied, “absolve me from my sins, but 
I have no desire for a dispensation from following 
Christ.”” Such was the spirit of Sister Clare. 
During these early years the Brothers Minor grew 
steadily in numbers, but the company was still 
small enough for Francis to know them all, and for 
his personality and spirit to be their inspiration. 
They went on preaching journeys, mainly through 
the little townships and villages of Umbria, but it 
was early decided that periodically, at Whitsuntide 
and Michaelmas, they should come together at 
Portiuncula, to consider their work and gain new 
strength in fellowship. They were growing into a 
corporate consciousness, but Francis was its centre 
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and soul. He was their natural leader, yet the 
servant of them all, the fount of counsel, sometimes 
of rebuke, and always of consolation and courage. 
With his quick intuition and his own experience, he 
understood their difficulties, the alternating elation 
and depression of the life to which they had given 
themselves, and they returned naturally to him, 
from whom so much within them derived, and told 
him of their joys and trials. “It was scarce pos- 
sible,”” says Celano, ‘‘ for any brother to be in such 
trouble of mind that all the clouds would not 
depart and the sky be clear again at his bright words ” 
(I. 46). He bade them observe the ordinances and 
offices of the Church, and pay due respect to the 
clergy. Wesee him rebuking the extreme austerities 
some of them practised, and warning them against 
pride in their vocation. Above all, he exhorted 
them to live in the spirit of their Rule: “ ‘The con- 
versation of the brethren in the world ought to be 
after such a sort as that whoever doth see or hear 
them shall glorify our Heavenly Father, and shall 
devoutly praise Him.’ For his chief desire was that 
himself no less than the brethren should abound in 
works such as that the Lord should be praised 
thereby. And he would say unto them: ‘ Even as 
ye with your mouth do proclaim peace, in like 
‘manner take heed that ye have it yet more fully in 
your hearts. Let none through you be stirred up 
unto wrath, or unto offence, but let all men be 
stirred up through your gentleness unto peace, good- 
will and mercy. For unto this we have been called, 
even that we may heal the wounded, bind up the 
broken-hearted, and recall them that have erred. 
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For many seem unto us to be limbs of the devil, 
that shall yet be disciples of Christ’? (3 Soc. 58). 

Stirring events were happening during these 
years, whose reverberations were felt throughout 
Christendom. In 1210 Jean de Brienne was pro- 
claimed King of Jerusalem. The enthusiasm of the 
Children’s Crusade was hastening towards its mys- 
terious, tragic end, and the Fifth Crusade was in 
preparation. Francis could not remain unmoved by 
the appeal of the times to chivalrous adventure and 
sacrifice. For he was always a knight, with a spacious 
spirit that wanted to range over great spaces, and 
attempt great tasks. But the passion for knightly 
achievement that had started him off to Spoleto 
was now sublimated to a loftier purpose. He con- 
ceived a new kind of crusade: he would preach to 
the Saracens. His mission was not only to those 
who imperfectly knew Christ, but to all men, and 
his was that passionate ardour that would joyfully 
consummate itself in martyrdom. So, probably in 
the autumn of 1212, he sailed from Ancona. But 
the ship was driven to the Dalmatian coast, and it 
was now too late in the year to get to the Holy Land, 
so Francis was compelled to return to Ancona. 
His first attempt to reach the infidels had resulted 
only in a mission to a ship’s crew, but he had taken 
the step of setting out for the non-Christian world, 
and commenced the great missionary tradition of 
the Order that bears his name. 

For a time Francis resumed his preaching in Italy, 
but before a great while, probably in 1214, we find 
him starting out again to preach to the Moslems. 
His destination was Morocco, but he got as far as 
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Spain when sickness came upon him. His spirit 
had demanded more than Brother Body could give, 
and he was obliged to return to Portiuncula. 

It was probably at this time that Francis passed 
through a period of doubt and indecision. The 
attractiveness of the contemplative life seems to 
have come to him with increased force, and he set 
his difficulty before some of the brothers who were 
his intimates. ‘‘ What do ye counsel, brethren, 
what do ye commend? Shall I devote myself unto 
prayer, or shall I go about preaching? Of a truth, 
I that am little, and simple, and rude in speech have 
received more grace of prayer than of speaking. 
Now in prayer, there seemeth to be the gain and 
heaping up of graces, in preaching, a certain giving 
out of the gifts received from heaven; in prayer, 
again, a cleansing of the inward feelings, and an union 
with the one, true, and highest good, together with 
a strengthening of virtue ; in preaching, the spiritual 
feet wax dusty, and many things distract a man, and 
discipline is relaxed. Finally, in prayer, we speak 
with God and hear Him, and live as it were the life 
of angels, while we converse with angels ; in preach- 
ing, we must needs practise much condescension 
toward men and living among them as fellow-men 
must think, see, say, and hear such things as pertain 
unto men. Yet one thing is there to set against 
these, the which in God’s sight would seem to 
weigh more than they all, to wit, that the only- 
begotten Son of God, Who is the highest wisdom, 
left His Father’s bosom for the salvation of souls. . . 
And forasmuch as we ought to do all things after 
the pattern of those things that was shown us in 
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Him as on the lofty mount, it seemeth that it 
might be more acceptable unto God, that, laying 
aside leisure, I should go forth unto the work” 
(Bon. XII. 1). 

But Francis’ doubt was not dispelled, and he con- 
sulted Brother Silvester and Sister Clare. They 
were sure that it was the Divine will that he should 
continue to preach. And then “ Francis forthwith 
rose and girded himself, and without any delay set 
forth on his journey ” (Bon. XII. 2)2 _ 

The journey led Francis to Bevagna, and his 
spirit now restored, his joy and zest were unbounded. 
If he needed further assurance of his mission, he 
found it in the response of the birds on that immortal 
occasion when he bade them praise their Creator. 
And that was but the prelude to preaching of such 
power that literally whole villages fell under the 
spell of his simple, earnest utterance. Never did 
men so receive him as a prophet. At Ascoli the 
people trod upon one another in their eagerness to 
see and hear him, and thirty men entered the 
Order. ‘‘ If he entered any city,” says Celano, “‘ the 
clergy were joyful, the bells were rung, the men 
exulted, the women rejoiced together, the children 
clapped their hands and often took boughs of trees 
and went in procession to meet him singing psalms ” 

by 62)t 

How truly Francis’ vocation was to preach, all the 
contemporary witnesses show. He brought religion 
to the people, in a manner the Church had not 


1 The date of this incident is uncertain. Fr. Cuthbert, connect- 
ing it closely with the donation of La Verna (vide c. vii.), places it 
before the journey to Spain. Sabatier’s chronology is here followed. 
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known since the Apostolic age. The secular clergy 
preached but seldom, and their discourses were dull, 
and so loaded with dogmatic disquisition as to be 
unintelligible to peasants. Francis came speaking to 
them in the idiom and manner of their colloquial 
speech, and his utterance was free and spontaneous, 
homely, vivid and practical, intimately related to 
the life of common folk. ‘“ He was a true preacher 

. making use of no flatteries, and abhorring the 
blandishments of speech,” so that “‘men marvelled 
at the power of his discourses, and their truth, which 
man had not taught him; yea, even the lettered 
and the wise hastened most eagerly to see and 
hear him, as a man of another world ” (3 Soc. 54). 
We can only dimly imagine how, especially in 
Umbria, he brought new life and freedom to a 
Church-bound faith. We get glimpses of whole 
towns suspending their occupations when Francis 
came, of the emotional, enthusiastic Italian folk 
shouting Ecco, il Santo! regarding him as in some 
sense different from themselves, with an adoration 
that mingled love, reverence and superstition. It 
is not difficult to understand how the legends of his 
healing powers grew up. More remarkable is the 
profound effect that Francis had upon hard, cal- 
culating men of business, and rough feudal lords, 
whose very life was battle and its accompanying 
excesses. 

The power was hardly in the look of the man. 
There was little in his physical appearance to com- 
mend him. With his “ middle height, inclining to 
shortness,”” his round head, long Pie short arms 
and legs, and his dark hair, he was typical of his 
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stock, though some might notice his long fingers, 
and all would remark his ‘‘ sweet-toned, clear 
and sonorous voice,” and feel the glance of his eyes 
* with a candid look.” And the years of hard living, 
exposure and malnutrition left their marks upon him. 
He must. have appreciated the grim humour with 
which St Paul replied to the Corinthian critics of 
his bodily appearance. But as he spoke his whole 
body became one eloquent gesture, expressing the 
ardent passion of his spirit. Francis was intensely 
simpatico, and his preaching a spontaneous col- 
laboration of speaker and audience. ‘Through it all 
ran the flame of his burning conviction. ‘“* His 
speech,” says Bonaventura, “ was as a burning fire, 
penetrating the secrets of the heart,” and “he 
seemed to those who beheld him as a man from 
another world, whose heart was set on Heaven and 
his face turned towards it, and who was seeking to 
draw them upwards with him.” 

The development of the Order was now in rapid 
process, and it becomes evident that Rome was 
watching the Umbrian movement. Recruits were 
continually coming in, and the Franciscans were 
making a profound impression, especially upon 
Middle Italy. In November, 1215, Innocent sum- 
moned the Fourth Lateran Council, purposing that 
this great assembly should begin the realisation of 
his life-work, of closing the ranks of the Church 
against the widespread irreligion and heresy, and of 
summoning Christendom to accomplish the restora- 
tion of the Holy Land to the faith. Francis was 
probably present at the Council, and if so he then 
first met Dominic. Amongst other decisions, the 
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Council prohibited the establishment of new Orders 
without the approbation of the Holy See, but 
Innocent appears incidentally to have confirmed his 
verbal approval of the Franciscan Rule, though 
pressure may have been brought upon Francis to 
conform his Order to one of the existing Rules. In 
the following year died both Pope Innocent and the 
Cardinal John of St Paul, Francis’ friend and pro- 
tector. From this time forward questions arising 
out of the development of the fraternity begin to 
emerge, and the shadow, at first imperceptible but 
surely deepening, begins to fall upon Francis. 

The Chapter of 1217 was notable for two decisions, 
significant of the growth of the Order, not only in 
numbers but in self-consciousness, and the strength 
which that imparts. ‘The first was the appointment 
of provincial ministers, implying a more definite 
organisation, and the decentralisation of authority. 
Men other than Francis, men worthy enough, but 
not all exactly of his mind and temperament, thus 
came to share in the direction of the Order. Sooner 
or later that step was inevitable ; so also the conse- 
quences that followed from it. The second decision, 
which only made the first more necessary, was the 
sending forth of the great missions into France, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, Hungary and Syria. 

The friars who passed beyond the Alps fell into 
many troubles, due largely to their ignorance of 
languages and of differing manners of life outside 
Italy. They bore no papal credentials, and many 
bishops, in fear of heretical teaching, expelled them. 
Many of them suffered hardship and ill-treatment, 
and “returned with great bitterness of spirit,” a 
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symptom of the presence within the Order of some 
who had learned but little of the spirit of Francis. 
But after this experience it was decided that in 
future the missionaries should carry a papal brief. 

Francis himself, life-long lover of France, had 
purposed to lead the band appointed to that country. 
But at Florence he met Cardinal Ugolino, Bishop of 
Ostia and Papal Legate for Central and Northern 
Italy, who dissuaded him from his journey on the 
ground that his first concern must be for the Order. 
That encounter was fraught with consequences for 
the fraternity, for it marks the beginning of a friend- 
ship between the two men, dissimilar in type at 
many points, yet bound together by a real sympathy, 
that has puzzled many biographers.t A relative of 
Innocent III, Cardinal Ugolino had passed his life 
in the papal court, and his history moulded his mind. 
A scholar and statesman of great ability and strength 
of character, he became inevitably a prince of the 
Church, to the service of which all his powers were 
devoted with singleness of mind. He was a strong 
supporter of Innocent’s attempts to purge the 
Church and to establish more firmly its temporal 
and spiritual power. He lived an austere life, was a 
spiritually-minded man, and no breath of criticism 
attaches to his personal life. For Francis he had a 
real regard and affection, which remained, however 
much their views about the Order diverged. 


1 Whether this was the first meeting of Francis and Ugolino 
cannot be decided. Celano says that ‘“‘ the two men had not yet 
been united in special intimacy ’’ (I. 74), but here his narrative is 
not historical. Sabatier thinks that Ugolino offered his protection 
to the Order soon after the death of Cardinal Giovanni di San Paolo 
in 1216 (pp. 200-1). 
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This was the man who became “ protector” of 


the Order, and its representative at the Holy See, 
and in urging Francis to remain in Italy for the sake 
of the Order he revealed his mind. Whether Francis 
realised it or not, Ugolino was thinking much about 
this great fraternity of Brothers Minor, preaching 
poverty, peace and love with such fervour and effect, 
and how it could best be used to realise the great 
end of a purified and revived Christendom. And 
the Order needed protection, from within and 
without. Not all the Church looked with unques- 
tioning approval upon the friars. ‘“‘ How many,” 
exclaims Celano, “especially at the beginning of 
the undertaking, were plotting to overthrow the 
new planting of the Order” (I. 74). The wide- 
spread heresy, the fact that the friars had no more 
authority than Innocent’s verbal approbation, their 
novel methods and their very success, made many 
clerics suspicious and envious, and some were not 
over-scrupulous. And within the Order were now 
uncertain elements. Francis himself, proved in his 
humility, his singleness of purpose, his sure inspira- 
tion, and his saving good sense, could be trusted, 
but not all of those who were now eager to wear the 
Franciscan habit. How could this body of men, so 
potent with possibilities for good or ill, be aligned in 
the ecclesiastical ranks, and serve the ends of the 
Church, in the Church’s way ? 

Ugolino decided that Francis must visit the new 
Pope, Honorius III, and the Cardinals. He was 
not without apprehension as to this interview—he 
was, indeed, “‘in an agony of suspense.” He made 
Francis prepare an address, but in the papal presence 
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Francis forgot it all. But he derived inspiration 
from the occasion, and seems to have approved 
himself to the Cardinals. 

In Ugolino’s thought, Dominic’s preacher friars 
were linked with the Brothers Minor. He contrasted 
the worldly-mindedness of many ecclesiastics with 
the simple, austere life of the friars. He saw how 
the heart had gone out of monasticism, how scholar- 
ship was divorced from piety, and losing itself in 
barren sands of purposeless speculation. The 
Church needed the simple, unaffected devotion, 
the piety and love of Francis, the passion for learning 
as an instrument of the faith like Dominic. In his 
mind’s eye he saw the friars infusing their spirit 
into the dry bones of the hierarchy. “In the 
primitive Church,” he said to them, “‘ the pastors of 
the Church were poor, and men glowed with 
charity and not with greed. Why do we not make 
bishops and prelates of your brethren, who excel 
other men in teaching and example?” But 
Dominic thought his preachers had dignity enough, 
and Francis replied that “my brothers have been 
styled lesser (Minores) that they presume not to 
become greater ”’ (Celano, II. 148). 

Dominic was evidently much impressed by the 
personality of Francis, and the Little Poor Man 
raised questionings in his mind. As they were 
leaving, Dominic asked Francis to give him the cord 
with which he was girded. Francis hesitated, per- 
ceiving Dominic’s sincere humility, but yielded, and 
Dominic girded himself with it. Then Dominic 
said, “‘I would, brother Francis, that thy Religion 
and mine might be one, and that we might live in 
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the Church after the like pattern.” What Francis 
thought of the dignified, learned Spaniard is not 
recorded, but later Dominic made his preachers into 
an order of mendicant friars. Before many years also 
the Franciscans were to become a learned Order. 
Despite, or because of, their bitter rivalry, the two 
Orders came to copy one another’s methods, though 
each, in measure, retained its original characteristic, 
the Dominicans as preachers against heresy, the 
Franciscans as preachers of poverty and simple 
piety. 

The famous “Chapter of the Mats” marked 
another stage in the development of the Order, 
and the story, as told in the Little Flowers, reflects 
something of the impressiveness and wonder of the 
fraternity at this time. More than five thousand 
Brothers Minor were present, living in companies 
according to province, sleeping on the bare ground, 
with willow and rush mats for shelter. Many 
notable people came to see this concourse, “ such as 
the world had never seen before, of so many holy 
men together.’ Cardinal Ugolino came over from 
Perugia, the brothers going in procession to meet 
him, and when they met the Cardinal dismounted, 
put off his rich attire, and proceeded barefoot like 

1 The date of this Chapter cannot be clearly determined. Accord- 
_ing to the Fioretti (c. xviii.), Dominic was present. If so, the date 
must have been 1218, for in 1219 Dominic was in Spain. Sabatier 
places it in 1218, and accepts the accounts which state that Dominic 
was present. Fr. Cuthbert, following Wadding, dates it 1219, 
and thinks that Dominic was present at another Chapter. Sabatier 
is surely right in saying that “‘ by an error very common in history, 
most of the Franciscan writers have referred to a single date all 
the scattered incidents concerning the first solemn assizes of the 
Order, and have called this typical assembly the Chapter of the 


Mats” (p. 201). Cf. Fioretti, c. xviii.; Bon., iv. 10; Spec., Ixviii.; 
3 Soc. 61; Sabatier, pp. 218-222 ; Cuthbert, pp. 259-72. 
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the friars to Portiuncula, where he preached and 
celebrated Mass, Francis acting as deacon. We are 
told that Francis bade the brethren make no pro- 
vision of food, which Dominic, who was present, 
thought indiscreet, but later came that remarkable 
procession of folk from the neighbouring towns, 
bearing abundant supplies of country fare. Dominic 
was deeply impressed, and told Francis of his deter- 
mination to adopt the same Rule of poverty for the 
preachers. 

But during the Chapter there were premonitions 
of the troubles coming upon the Order. Before it 
opened, Francis began to pull down a house of 
stone, which the people of Assisi had built to accom- 
modate the Chapter, and only desisted when told 
that it belonged to the commune (Celano, II. 57; 
Mirror, vii.). 

So large a company was bound to contain some 
whose attitude of mind and spirit differed from that 
of Francis. During the Chapter a group of them, 
men of some learning, looking with envy upon the 
quiet monastic life of the older orders, made com- 
plaint to Cardinal Ugolino. They questioned the 
conditions Francis imposed upon the Order. Should 
he not, they asked, sometimes follow the counsel of 
the wiser brethren, and allow himself sometimes to 
be guided by them? ‘The Cardinal talked this 
over privately with Francis. Francis was hurt, and 
made no reply, but taking Ugolino into the Chapter 
he spoke with passion to them all : 


My brethren, my brethren, the Lord called me by the 
1 The Rule of poverty was introduced by Dominic into his Order 


in 1220. : 
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way of simplicity and humility, and this way hath He 
shown me in truth for me and those who will believe and 
imitate me. And therefore I would that ye name not 
to me any Rule, neither of St Augustine, nor of St Benedict, 
nor of Bernard, nor any way or form of living, but that 
which was mercifully shown and given me by the Lord. 
And the Lord said to men that He wished me to be a new 
covenant in this world, and He would lead me by another 
way than by this science. But God will confound you 
through your wisdom and knowledge, and I trust in the 
sergeants * of the Lord that God will punish you by them, 
and that you will yet return to your state with reproach, 


will ye or nill ye (Mirror, Ixviii.). 


The dissidents were silenced, but they were not 
convinced. Inevitably the character of the Order 
would be modified, not only by the influence of 
Cardinal Ugolino, but because of the nature of the 
men composing the Order itself, and their self- 
adjustment to the conditions of the world in which 
they must live. They were not opposed to Francis. 
In many things they strongly supported his ideal of 
the religious life. But could so large and diverse a 
company, not having known his peculiar experience, 
continue to accept unquestioningly the way of life 
he indicated as Gospel perfection ? 

During these years Pope Honorius was energeti- 
cally pushing forward the Crusade. He had roused 
the sluggish princes of Christendom to greater 
activity, and when the siege of Damietta was com- 
menced in 1218, Europe was roused to some en- 
thusiasm at the prospect of inflicting defeat upon the 
Sultan. Tidings from Egypt stirred again Francis’ 


1 I.e. Agents of justice, 
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unfulfilled desire of six years before, and he decided 
to go to the East. 

It would be of absorbing interest to know all that 
was in the mind of Francis at this time. ‘The fires 
of knightly ambition were not extinguished within 
him, and he would go joyfully to meet death in 
loyalty to his call. Some sense of weariness, perhaps, 
at the years over-full with unceasing activity, made 
him turn towards the relief that so often comes 
from fresh surroundings. Some sense of foreboding 
as to the future of his Order may also have prompted 
him to go abroad for awhile. And it may be that 
Francis felt he could safely leave the affairs of the 
Order to Cardinal Ugolino. But probably Francis 
never thought out these things to the point of a 
deliberated decision. 

Whatever his ultimate purposes, Francis sailed 
from Ancona in June, 1219, accompanied by several 
friars. Francis was saddened from the first at the 
demoralised condition of the Crusading army, and 
foresaw its defeat. Celano and Bonaventura relate 
how he went through the lines into the camp of the 
Saracens, and was maltreated by the soldiers, but 
received in friendly fashion by the Sultan, who 
*‘ was filled with the utmost amazement and gazed 
on him as a man unlike almost all men. He was 
deeply stirred by his words, and heard him very 
willingly ” (Celano, I. 57). The incident of the 
proposed ordeal by fire, related by Bonaventura, is 
of doubtful authenticity. 

Men have not ceased to wonder at the audacity 
of Francis’ purpose. In effect, it was to win back 
the Holy Sepulchre for Christendom by convert- 
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ing the Saracens. The Crusaders only knew the 
way of war: Francis discerned the way of love. 

Francis returned to the Crusaders’ camp, and was 
with them at the taking of Damietta (November 5, 
1219). If Francis exulted at all in this victory, his 
joy was quenched at the appalling excesses and 
terrors which followed it, when all the base and 
sordid elements in the army were loosed. Soon 
afterwards he went to Syria and the Holy Land, 
but no record tells of what his heart must have felt 
at visiting the sacred places. We only know that 
during the summer of 1220 one of the brothers, who 
had been present at the Chapter-General of Whit- 
suntide of that year, found him in Syria, and 
brought a message from others in Italy. Francis 
sailed at once in a vessel bound for Venice. 
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O Lord, I commend to Thee the family that Thou hast hitherto 
committed to me; and now, because of the infirmities which Thou 
knowest, sweetest Lord, being unable to take care of it, I entrust 
it to the Ministers. Be they bound to give account to Thee in the 
day of judgment, if any brother perish through their negligence or 
example, or even their harsh correction. 


Prayer of St Francis on resigning office, Michaelmas, 1220. 


Tue message Francis received in Syria through 
Brother Stephen begged him, if he were still alive, 
to return to Italy at once, and save the Order from 
changes that were being introduced contrary to the 
Rule. Those friars who, at the Chapter of the Mats, 
had gone to Ugolino with questionings of Francis’ 
authority were significant of influences at work 
within the fraternity. The growth of the Order 
had been phenomenal. Many men, who had not 
known that intimate communion with Francis nor 
that burning conviction which had bound together 
the small company of the early days, had been carried 
into it by the wave of popular enthusiasm the friars 
had created in Italy. Some, doubtless, who would 
not have joined the derided and persecuted Penitents 
of Assisi, had entered the Order because of the 
prestige it was acquiring. Others, worthy men 
enough, but of little spiritual insight, were incapable 
of seeing the daring romance of the Franciscan ideal. 
And then there were those who looked with desire 
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to the quiet conventual life. The immediate crisis 
arose, however, because amongst those desiring 
changes were the men to whom Francis had com- 
mitted authority in the Order during his absence. 

Francis had appointed Brother Matteo of Narni 
and Brother Gregory of Naples as Vicars, and their 
policy had two main directions—the mitigation of 
the vow of poverty, and the increase of observances. 
The addition of another fast day, and restrictions in 
the eating of meat, were not revolutionary proposals 
in themselves, but only as part of a larger policy. 
Hitherto the only dwelling-places the friars had 
known were the hermitages, often only caves in the 
mountains, or rude huts or peasants’ homes. Almost 
literally the friars had been wanderers on the face 
of the earth. The new policy, favoured by Cardinal 
Ugolino, encouraged the brothers to live a more 
regular conventual life. In effect, therefore, the 
_ policy of the Vicars tended to obscure the distinctive 
characteristics of the Franciscan ideal, and so to 
shape the Order that it was assimilated to the older 
foundations. Such a development indicated how 
little the men in authority shared the vision and ideal 
of Francis. The movement was losing its free 
spontaneity: it was becoming conventionalised. 
The alterations in the rules as to fasting, made at 
the Chapter of 1220, symbolised this change of 
spirit. ‘Chey provoked the indignation of many of 
the brothers, and when these were penalised for 
refusing to be bound by them, the first sign appeared 
of the schism that was to follow. 

Two other enactments aroused the opposition of 
Francis. In 1219 the Holy See had issued com- 
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mendatory letters to the brothers, to secure for them 
the protection of the bishops, and in the same year 
Cardinal Ugolino published his Constitutions for 
the Poor Clares, which “‘ reveal the legalist reformer 
endeavouring to capture the new religious enthusiasm 
evoked by Francis and to fasten it within the 
closest bonds of traditional asceticism ”” (Cuthbert, 
Pp. 291). 

On reaching Venice, Francis set out for Portiun- 
cula, but on his way, passing through Bologna, he 
found a company of friars there in possession of a 
house. With burning words he ordered them to 
leave it, even including the sick. They were only 
allowed to return when Cardinal Ugolino had 
declared that the house was not the property of 
the Order, but of himself. 

The crisis in the Order came to its issue at the 
Chapter-General of Michaelmas Day 1220, to which 
the news of Francis’ return brought those who had 
fled to places of retreat because of the new ordinances. 
But a week earlier appeared the Bull Cum secundum 
constlium (dated September 22), enjoining the 
obligation of a year’s novitiate for all entering the 
Order. This ordinance might indeed be regarded 
as a token of the Church’s patronage and interest, 
but it certainly implied that the company of Francis 
was no longer the free creation of its founder. 
Instead of a confraternity held together by a common 
devotion to an ideal, and only bound by a mini- 
mum of regula, the Brothers Minor were to be 
organised to take their ordered place in the ranks of 
the Church. 

Francis could not but realise the change which 
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these events signalised. We get but slight glimpses 
into his mind, but it would seem that he recognised 
that the Order was to walk in a way that was not of 
his choice. It was as difficult for Francis himself as 
it is for us to imagine him in the position of head of 
an institution with a developed organisation. The 
brotherhood of his creation had been united by a 
tule of love: the new rule was to be one of law. 
Much can doubtless be said for the attitude and 
purposes of Honorius and Ugolino. Their motives 
were above suspicion of anything mean or unworthy. 
But their point of view was that of ecclesiastical 
statesmen, who could only think in institutional 
terms, and only consider the Franciscan movement 
in relation to the Church. That attitude of mind, 
reflecting consistently the tradition into which they 
had entered, was doubtless fortified by the wide- 
spread disaffection of the people for the Church, 
expressing itself radically in heretical movements. 
Their policy was to make the Franciscan movement 
safe for the Church. 

But whatever view be taken of the purposes and 
motives of high ecclesiastics, it was impossible that 
Francis should remain in office as Minister-General. 
Such spirits as his have no place in a hierarchy. 
His humility of mind shrank from the new implica- 
tions of the office, and he decided to put the direction 
of the Order into the hands of Peter Cathanii, a 
friar learned in law. There are few decisions recorded 
in history taken at so great a cost. 

Amongst other decisions taken at this Chapter- 
General was that authorising Francis to write the 
Rule of the Order. It was now eleven years since 
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the twelve Penitents of Assisi had received verbal 
and provisional approbation of their Rule from 
Innocent, and the simple, scriptural regula of those 
days had sufficed. There were many and earnest 
discussions of the new Rule in the Chapter, and it 
is likely that several points were fixed in advance. 
Francis spent many weeks in the preparation of a 
document, generally known as the Rule of 1221. 

Before the Whitsuntide Chapter-General of 1221, 
Peter Cathanii died after only a few months of 
office, and Brother Elias was installed as Minister- 
General. Brother Elias, of whom authentic records 
are scanty, was a remarkable figure. ‘The son of an 
artisan, he had studied law at Bologna, and was a 
man of great mental ability and strength of purpose. 
He could be generous and kindly, but those who 
opposed his ambitious purposes were ruthlessly 
crushed. No Franciscan was better hated than 
Elias, and after he had served Pope and Emperor as 
confidant and ambassador, the curse of the Observant 
friars followed him to his death. But at the time 
of his appointment, many looked to him to guide the 
fraternity back into order and harmony. 

The draft of the Rule which Francis had prepared 
formed the chief matter of discussion at the Chapter 
of 1221. In this remarkable production Francis 
poured out his soul with passionate intensity, 
revealing how deeply events had moved him. All 
the essential points of the primitive Rule were 
retained, expressed with fervent admonitions and 
exhortations to the ideal Franciscan life, and the 
whole document was in the spirit of the first days 
of the fraternity. There was no compromise, no 
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eirenicon ; it was, says Fr. Cuthbert, “a challenge 
thrown down to those who would change the voca- 
tion of the fraternity ; and as such it was taken by 
the dissident ministers.” Already, in 1221, zelantt 
and mitigati were taking up their positions. Elias, 
though himself favouring the mitigation of the Rule, 
appears to have mediated, purposing to effect such 
changes as he could under Ugolino’s authority, yet 
with some deference to Francis. There was some- 
thing in Francis—perhaps it was the whole man, 
compounded as he was of humility and simplicity, 
and conviction that knew not fear—that even the 
strong Elias could not withstand. 

Of the definite events of the two years following 
the Chapter of 1221 we know little. Francis with- 
drew himself apart from men for long periods, which 
he spent in solitary retreats. But it is not difficult 
to understand the agony of his spirit. He was 
enduring that deepest bitterness of human experi- 
ence, a sorrow inflicted by children one has nurtured 
and loved more than his own life. This was the 
strongest trial of his faith in the great purpose to 
which he believed he had been called, of leading men 
by the way of poverty into true following of Christ. 
The allurements of the world in his early years, 
the more subtle temptations that come with success 
and the power it bestows, were as nothing compared 
with this agony of spirit as he wrestled with the 
demons of despair. Elijah in the desert besought 
that he might die. That black night of the soul 
must have come to Francis. We cannot wonder 
that, in such glimpses as we get of him, he is less 
buoyant of spirit, sometimes listless, and oppressed 
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by forebodings that find expression in lamentations. 
Worst of all, perhaps, was the realisation that the 
Order was no longer in his hands, to be moulded 
after the pattern laid up in his heart. His glorious — 
company of men, human and responsive to his 
every suggestion, had become an institution. No 
longer could they be guided by his word uttered out 
of the inspiration of the moment: they were a 
body to be controlled by legislation. And with all 
these things came the physical pain and weakness 
that was the price Brother Body demanded of his 
spirit. Well might Francis cry out, “ They are 
piercing me with a cruel sword and are plunging it 
into my bowels all day long ” (Celano, II. 157). 

Some urged him to exercise his authority, and 
enforce the observance of the Rule, but he replied : 
**Seeing that I cannot correct and amend them 
by preaching, admonition and example, I am not 
minded to become an executioner to punish and 
scourge them like the magistrates of this world... . 
Howsoever, unto the day of my death never will I 
cease, at least by good ensample and by good deeds, 
to lead the brethren to walk in the way that the Lord 
did point out unto me, the way that I have taught 
and pointed out by word and ensample, so as that 
they may be without excuse before God, and I shall 
not be bound before God to render any further 
account concerning them ” (Mirror, Ixxi.). 

Francis kept faith. He would rather die than 
deny his fealty to Lady Poverty. Nor would he 
take any steps that would have caused schism 
within the Order. Through the weary months he 
wrestled with his doubts and fears, and his passionate 
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faith was assured that the glory of his “ religion ” 
would not be dimmed. Once when “he betook 
himself in his distress to prayer, he brought back 
this rebuke from the Lord: ‘ Why, thou manikin, 
art thou distressed ? Have I so set thee as shepherd 
over My Religion that thou knowest not that I am 
its chief Protector? I set thee, a simple man, over 
it to the end that those who will may follow after 
the things that I do in thee for the others to copy. 
It is I who have called, I who will keep and feed 
them, and who will repair the falling away of some 
by the substitution of others, so that even where a 
substitute is not born I will cause him to be born. 
Be not therefore distressed but ‘‘ work out thy 
salvation,” for even though the Religion were reduced 
to the number of three, it shall ever, through My 
gift, remain unshaken’ ” (Celano, II. 158). 

At the Chapter of 1223 the matter of the Rule was 
again discussed, and the need of some written 
authority, in view of the size of the Order and the 
differences of view within it, induced Francis to set 
himself again to write it. He retired to the moun- 
tains near Rieti, with Brothers Leo and Bonizzo, 
and at length delivered the Rule to Elias at Portiun- 
cula. By some dark mystery, it disappeared. Again 
Francis went to Monte Raiverio, and with prayer 
and fasting dictated the Rule to Leo. Some of the 
dissident ministers followed him, to protest that they 
would not be bound by too harsh a Rule, and 
Francis bade those that would not observe the Rule 
leave the Order (Mirror, i.). When he had finished, 
he took it to Cardinal Ugolino in Rome. Some 
amendments were made by the Pope and the 
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Cardinal, and one which grieved Francis was the 
omission of the chapter bidding the brothers “ carry 
nothing on the way.” ‘The Mirror of Perfection 
records how “ for that he was sore afeared of scandal, 
both as concerning himself as well as the brethren, 
he was not minded to contend with them (the 
ministers), but did unwillingly condescend unto 
their wishes, and did excuse himself thereof before 
the Lord ” (ii.). 

The Rule was approved by Pope Honorius on 
November 29, 12232 

Francis’ work was accomplished. In so far as he 
could, he had vindicated for all who would the 
freedom to follow the way of poverty. The days 
that remain are his own, to enter with new freedom 
into the life that is hid with Christ in God. 

The Little Poor Man recovered, in measure at 
least, the romance and poetry of earlier years. His 
desire was still to imitate the life of his Lord, and 
now his imaginative mind would express that 
desire in that representational manner loved of his 
race. So he sent to his friend John of Greccio, 
fifteen days before Christmas, saying, “If thou wilt 
that we celebrate the present festival of the Lord at 
Greccio, make haste to go before and diligently 
prepare what I tell thee. For I would make 
memorial of that Child who was born in Bethlehem, 
and in some sort behold with bodily eye His infant 
hardships; how He lay in a manger on the hay, 
with the ox and the ass standing by.” So on the 


1 For the text of the Rules of 1221 and 1223, vide Writings (ed. 
Paschal Robinson), pp. 25-74. Cf. Mirror of Perfection, 1-2; 
Sabatier, cc. xiv.-xvi. ; Cuthbert, IIL. iv., v., viii. 
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hillside by Greccio they prepared a stable with straw 
and a manger, an ox and an ass, and on Christmas 
Eve the folk came from the town through the wood, 
carrying lighted candles. After the midnight Mass, 
Francis preached with glowing words “ concerning 
the birth of the poor King and the little town of 
Bethlehem,” and as they enacted again the Saviour’s 
birth, many in whose hearts the child Jesus had 
been given over to forgetfulness met Him again, 
through the words of His servant Francis. 
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O Most High, Almighty, good Lord God, to Thee belong praise, 
glory, honour and all blessing ! 

Praised be my Lord God with all His creatures, and specially 
our brother the sun, who brings us the day, and who brings us the 
light ; fairis he, and shining with a very great splendour : O Lord, 
he signifies to us Thee ! 

Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, and for the stars, 
the which He has set clear and lovely in heaven. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother the wind, and for air and 
cloud, calms and all weather, by the which Thou upholdest in life 
all creatures. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who is very serviceable 
unto us, and humble, and precious, and clean. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, through whom Thou 
givest us light in the darkness; and he is bright, and pleasant, and 
very mighty, and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, the which doth 
sustain us and keep us, and bringeth forth divers fruits, and flowers 
of many colours, and grass. 

Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon one another for His 
love’s sake, and who endure weakness and tribulation; blessed are 
they who peaceably shall endure, for Thou, O Most Highest, shalt 
give them a crown ! 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death of the body, from 
whom no man escapeth. Woe to him who dieth in mortal sin! 
Blessed are they who are found walking by Thy most holy will, for 
the second death shall have no power to do them harm. 

Praise ye, and bless ye the Lord, and give thanks unto Him, and 
serve Him with great humility. 


Matthew Arnold’s translation. 


In the very heart of Italy lies the secluded valley of 

the Casentino, through which flow the head-waters 

of the Arno. Above the fertile plain, their bare 

crests crowning slopes wooded with oak and chestnut, 
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beech, pine and fir, tower the heights of the Apen- 
nines, like sentinels watching this patch of garden 
tilled by the contadini. Prominent amongst them 
is the peak, hardly accessible, known as La Verna. 
This mountain had been given to Francis by the 
Count Orlando of Chiusi, when Francis had preached 
to a great company of gentlefolk keeping high 
festival in the castle of Montefeltro, taking as his 
text these words in the vulgar tongue: 


Tanto é il bene ch’ aspetto 
Ch’ogni pena m’é diletto. 


So great the joys I have in sight 
That every sorrow brings delight. 


Deeply moved by Francis’ words, he had said, “I 
have in Tuscany a mountain, most proper for 
devotion, the which is called the Mount of Alvernia, 
and is very lonely and right well fitted for whoso 
may wish to do penance in a place remote from men, 
or whoso may desire to live a solitary life; if it 
should please thee, right willingly would I give it 
to thee and thy companions for the salvation of 
my soul.” 

After the Chapter of June, 1224, the last he 
attended, Francis purposed to spend on the Verna 
the forty days’ fast of St Michael. He took with 
him some of his most intimate companions, Masseo, 
Angelo, Iluminato and Leo, and Masseo was made 
their Superior. 

When they reached La Verna, they built for 
Francis “ a poor little cell at the foot of a fair beech 
tree,” and at nightfall he told them how, “since I 
see that I draw near unto death, I am minded to be 
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solitary, and to take refuge with God,” and Brother 
Leo was charged to bring him bread and water 
daily. So Francis remained in prayer in his hut, 
“tasting the sweetness of divine contemplation, 
whereby he oftentimes was rapt in God.” Feeling 
that his life would soon be finished, he thought 
about the future of his brotherhood. “O Lord 
God,” he cried, “ what will become of the poor 
little family after my death?” And then again he 
was assured that it would not fail. 

After some days, desiring to be in surer solitude, 
he moved away to a place beyond the call of his 
companions, and to reach it they bridged a chasm 
in the rock with a plank. Francis told them of his 
purpose to keep the forty days’ fast of St Michael, 
and bade them leave him alone, save only that once 
in the day, and again at night, Leo should bring a 
little bread and water, and leave it by the bridge. 

So Francis remained in solitary devotion and con- 
templation. It was the final contest of his faith 
with evil, the complete submission of his spirit to 
his Lord. But he knew also that ineffable joy and 
illumination, when it seemed that he was indeed 
sharing in the Eternal Life. He was possessed by 
the vision of his Crucified Lord, and he entered into 
that deepest and most mysterious experience of the 
Christian spirit, that sense of mystic union in which 
every other desire is consumed by the love that 
would know the fellowship of the sufferings of its 
Lord. 

In the early morning of a day about the feast 
of the Holy Cross, a vision appeared. Francis was 
praying before his cell, looking through the breaking 
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light towards the East, when there appeared before 
him a seraphic form, having six wings, with hands 
outstretched and feet joined together, and His body 
fastened to a cross. But the face was gracious and 
beautiful beyond telling, yet it was the face of 
suffering. Francis gazed in wonder at the meaning 
of the vision, and in ecstasy of mingled joy and pain. 
And when the vision vanished, Francis saw that in 
his own body he bore the marks of the Crucified. 


e ° e e e e 


The last two years of Francis’ life were marked 
by increasing pain and illness. ‘ For the space of 
eighteen years,” says Celano, “his flesh had had 
little or no rest,”’ while “he filled all the earth 
with Christ’s gospel” (I. 97). His life of ceaseless 
discipline, malnutrition and exposure, had taken a 
heavy toll of his constitution. Being no longer 
able to walk, he travelled on an ass. Yet even now, 
“though he was enfeebled and wholly shattered in 
body, he never halted in his pursuit of perfection, 
never suffered himself to relax the rigour of disci- 
pline; and even now that his body was worn out 
he could not give it even a little relief without some 
murmuring of conscience” (II. 210). The climax 
of his sufferings was a disease of the eyes, which 

threatened his sight. 
But physical pain and weakness was not the whole 
nor the worst of his trouble. There were times 
when forebodings about the future of the Order 
haunted his mind. Responsibility for the direction 
of the Order was no longer his: that had passed to 
the Holy See. But he yearned over that company 
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of men that were his spiritual sons with the anguish 
of a mother. Yet he was far from being given over 
to melancholy. During these years he was still 
the minstrel of God, Foculator Domini, and out of 
these last months of pain came the Canticle of the 
Sun. 

After La Verna he knew that the end could not be 
far distant, yet he would not abandon his work, and 
seems to have been active in preaching through the 
winter. 

During these months Honorius was experiencing 
heavy trouble with his factious subjects in the 
Patrimony. He suppressed a democratic rising in 
Perugia, but this provoked a rebellion in Rome, 
and he was forced to leave the city. The papal 
court came to Rieti, and Cardinal Ugolino, being in 
the Pope’s train, suggested that Francis should go 
there for treatment at the hands of one of the court 
physicians. Francis reluctantly consented, but 
before setting out he desired to visit Clara again. 

The imagination lingers over this visit to St 
Damian’s. Francis was there for the month of 
August, living in a cell in the garden. At first he 
was depressed. He was weary with pain, and in the 
sleepless hours the rats running over him made his 
sensitive body quiver. All the spirit of the man was 
called out as he prayed that he might not yield to 
despair, and as the days passed at St Damian’s, new 
power came to him. It was the full noon of the 
year, when the busy earth was hastening towards 
harvest and vintage. The air would be laden with 
the perfume of the flowers he could smell but not 
see, and the long days of hot sunshine, under which 
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the grapes were becoming swollen and purple, would 
bring new strength to his tired body. At the sun’s 
rising and setting he would join the birds in their 
matins and compline, and all the long day would 
recite the hours with nature. And this spot was 
terra sancta. Here, eighteen years before, he had 
come often in perplexity and depression, and had 
found a friend, sympathising if only half-under- 
standing, in the old priest. This had been his 
refuge in the time of trouble. Here that first, 
decisive call had come, as he prayed before the 
image of the Crucified, bidding him repair the 
church of God. Surely he had not been dis- 
obedient to the vision. ‘‘ It is not to be believed,” 
says Celano, “ that it was for the repair of a tottering 
structure, destined in any case to perish, that Christ 
spoke to him from the wood of the Cross ” (II. 204). 
This house, dedicated to the Lady Poverty, over 
which his dear friend Clara presided, was the edifice 
he had raised to the glory of God. So through that 
August Sister Clare ministered to him, and the 
benediction of all created things was upon him. 
And one day he cried out, ‘‘ Laudato sia lo Signore ! ” 
and he sang out the Canticle of the Sun. 

Francis went to Rieti, where he was the object 
of much attention. He was lodged in the bishop’s 
palace, and visited by distinguished clerics and 
physicians. But they could bring no relief to his 
eyes, so at last it was decided to try cauterisation, 
which barbarous remedy of the rude surgery of the 
age consisted in drawing a rod of white-hot iron 
across the patient’s forehead. Francis shrank at 
first from the fearful implements, and his companions, 
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unable to bear the sight, went out. But then 
Francis turned and said: “ Fire, my brother, noble 
and useful amongst other creatures, be thou gracious 
unto me in this hour, seeing that of old have I 
loved thee and yet will love thee for the love of 
Him that did create thee. Earnestly, moreover, do 
I pray the Creator that did create both thee and 
me, that He will so temper thine heat as that I may 
be able to abide it.” Then he made the sign of the 
cross over the fire, and the glowing iron was drawn 
across his forehead. But the experiment brought no 
relief, nor the incisions and plasters and lotions that 
followed it, and Francis grew worse. 

One day he asked a brother, who had been a lute- 
player “in the world,” to borrow a lute by stealth 
and comfort him with music, but the friar feared 
lest others would be scandalised. But in the night 
Francis heard “a lute of wondrous harmony and 
sweetest melody,” and “ enjoyed such sweetness in 
those melodious strains that he fancied himself trans- 
ported into the other world.” Next day Francis told 
the erstwhile lute-player. ‘‘’The Lord who comforts 
the afflicted has never left me comfortless,”’ he said. 

After leaving Rieti, Francis seems to have spent 
some time in Franciscan hermitages of that part. 
We get glimpses of him during this winter, and it is 
the authentic Francis, “‘ the same in tongue and in 
life.’ ‘Thus when a companion wanted to sew a 
fox’s skin under his tunic, which was his only cover- 
ing in the depth of winter, he insisted that it should 
be displayed outside. Or again, when people 
crowded to hear him preach at Poggio-Bustone, he 
began: ‘‘ You believe me a saint, and that is why 
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you have come. But during all this advent I have 
been eating food seasoned with lard.” 

His strength was rapidly failing, and four of the 
brothers, intimates of the earlier years, became his 
constant companions and attendants—Leo, Angelo, 
Rufino and Masseo. But his indomitable spirit 
would urge his frail body to the service of Lady 
Poverty. ‘‘ He wished once more to return to the 
service of lepers, and to be held in contempt as 
he had once been” (Celano, I. 103). Six months 
before the end he was in Siena, for further treatment 
of the eyes, when violent hemorrhage so weakened 
him that his companions were alarmed. Brother 
Elias came to him, and he asked to be taken back to 
Assisi, to those scenes so eloquent with memories. 
His last ailment, dropsy, attacked him, so that he 
could not move at all. His arrival at Assisi was 
greeted with frantic joy; for the city had feared 
lest he would die elsewhere. 

_ For some weeks he was installed in the bishop’s 
palace, watched jealously by his faithful companions. 
One day a brother asked him to point out one, if he 
knew such, upon whom the burden of the office of 
Minister-General might be laid. Francis could see 
no one sufficient, but he proceeded to portray his 
ideal of a Minister-General (Celano, II. 184). At 
this time he wrote his letter to all members of the 
Order, in which he reiterates his ideal for the true 
Brothers Minor, and enjoins fidelity upon them all. 

From his couch he mediated a reconciliation 
between the bishop and podesta of the city. He 
added to the Canticle the strophe : 

Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon one 
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another for His love’s sake, and who endure weakness and 
tribulation ; blessed are they who peaceably shall endure, 
for Thou, O Most Highest, shalt give them a crown ! 


He bade a friar summon the podesta and nobles to 
the piazza before the bishop’s house, where two 
brothers sang’ the Canticle, and peace was made 
again in Assisi. 

A physician of Arezzo, known as John Good, came 
to see him. “ Good friend,” asked Francis, ‘‘ what 
do you think of my infirmity?” The physician 
could only say, “‘ Brother, by the grace of God 
it shall be well with thee.” ‘*'Tell me the truth,” 
exclaimed Francis, “‘ what do you think? Fear not, 
since by the grace of God I am no faintheart that I 
should fear death. For by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, I am so made one with my Lord, that I am 
equally content with death as with life.” ‘‘ Father, 
according to our medicine-craft, thine infirmity is 
incurable, and I believe that either in the end of 
September or on the fourth of the nones of October, 
thou wilt die.” ‘Then Francis stretched out his 
hands, and said joyfully, ‘“‘ Welcome, Sister Death ! ” 
He called Angelo and Leo to sing the Canticle of 
the Sun, and when they had finished he added his 
greeting to Sister Death: 


Praised be my Lord, for our sister, the death of the body, 
from whom no man escapeth. Woe to him who dieth in 
mortal sin! Blessed are they who are found walking by 
Thy most holy will, for the second death shall have no 
power to do them harm. 


As the summer closed, he desired to be taken again 
to Portiuncula, “for he wished to give back his soul 
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to God there, where he first knew the way of truth 
perfectly.” So they carried him down the hillside, 
and from time to time he asked where they were. 
When they were half-way there, at the hospital of 
the Crucigeri, where years ago he had tended the 
leper, he asked them to set him down, so that his 
sightless eyes were toward Assisi. ‘Then he raised 
his hand, and blessed his own city. 

At Portiuncula, Francis dictated one of the great 
Franciscan documents, his Will, in which he set 
forth, in passionate utterance, mingled with prayers, 
entreaties and exhortations, his ideal of the Order. 

Francis could await the end in calm and joyful 
confidence. On October 1, knowing that death was 
near, he bade them strip him and lay him naked 
on the ground, that he might die in the embrace of 
his Lady Poverty. He looked round the circle of 
weeping brothers, and said: “ I have done my duty, 
- may Christ teach you yours.” ‘Then he blessed 
them all. He bade them sing again the Canticle, 
and joined with them in Psalm cxlii., “ With my 
voice have I cried unto the Lord.” So he “ wel- 
comed death with singing.” 

Toward the end he asked for bread to be brought 
to him, and bade a brother read from the Gospel of 
St John: 


Now, before the feast of the passover, when Jesus 
knew that His hour was come that He should depart out 
of this world unto the Father, having loved His own which 


were in the world, He loved them unto the end, me 


He blessed the bread, and broke it, and gave it to 
the brothers to eat, and so together they ate the 
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Lord’s Supper. Then he said to them, ‘* When ye 
shall see my end approaching, lay me naked on the 
ground, even as ye saw me three days ago, and let 
me lie there when dead for so long a time as one 
might take to walk a mile gently.” 

On the evening of October 3, he passed quietly 
with the setting sun. 

** At the hour of the passing of the holy man, the 
larks—birds that love the light, and dread the 
shades of twilight—flocked in great numbers unto 
the roof of the house, albeit the shades of night 
were then falling, and, wheeling round it for a long 
while with songs even gladder than their wont, 
offered their witness, alike gracious and manifest, 
unto the glory of the Saint, who had been wont to 
call them unto the divine praises” (Bonaventura, 
xiv. 6). 

Next morning the people of Assisi came down to 
Portiuncula, and with olive boughs and music 
escorted his body to the city. They went by the 
lane, flanked with green hedgerows, that toils up 
the hill by San Damiano. There the Poor Clares 
gazed upon his face, and wept for him, as a father 
taken from them. But the common folk bore him 
in triumph to the Church of San Giorgio, where he 
had preached to them fourteen years ago. 

Two years later, on Sunday, July 26, 1228, 
Cardinal Ugolino, now Gregory IX, came to 
Assisi to declare that Francis be numbered in the 
roll of saints, and that his festival be kept on the day 
of his death. Next day the Pope laid the first stone 
of the great basilica dedicated to Saint Francis. 
The shrine of the Saint is a noble conception. 
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Standing out on the brow of the hill where the 
straggling city seems abruptly to stop, it dominates 
the plain. It is one of the works of those spacious 
medizval days, when the western world was being 
reborn, and when men “‘ built churches like heaven.” 
All the craft and skill of architect, mason and painter 
were lavished upon it. In the dim lower church one 
is awed by the solemn beauty of arch and column, 
the magic of the subdued gleam of colour. In the 
light upper church are those incomparable frescoes 
in which Giotto depicted the Legend of St Francis. 
So Christendom, in the best way it knew, paid 
homage to Francis of Assisi. Yet the Little Poor 
Man would smile incredulously at this lavish shrine, 
with its black-robed Conventual custodians. Rather 
would he hasten away to San Damiano and Portiun- 
cula, where Observant friars, in coarse brown habit 
and sandals, preserve the memory of the Poverello. 
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FRANCIS AS MYSTIC 


His mysticism owed much to nature, nothing to tradition; was 
untouched by the formative influence of monastic discipline, the 
writings of Dionysius and St Bernard. It was the spontaneous 
and original expression of his personality, the rare personality of 
a poet of the Infinite, a “troubadour of God.” It showed itself 
in his few poems, his sayings, above all, in his life; the material in 
which his genius expressed itself best. He walked, literally, in an 
enchanted world, where every living thing was a theophany, and 
all values were transvaluated by love. None of those who came 
after him succeeded in recapturing his secret, which was the secret 
of spiritual genius of the rarest type; but he left his mark upon 
the history of Europe and the influence of his spirit has never wholly 


died. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL, Mysticism. 


In the long procession of the heroes of Christendom, 
there is no more striking or arresting figure than the 
Little Poor Man of Assisi. His attractiveness is so 
many-sided, his genius so varied in its manifesta- 
tions, that all sorts of people, within or without the 
Christian Church, feel the spell of St Francis. His 
very picturesqueness is such that few can remain 
unmoved by his romance and charm. He embodies 
the aspiring spirit of the chivalrous ages, purging it 
of baser elements in the fires of his own gentleness 
and purity of soul, and subduing it to the service of 
religion. His imaginative mind sees in poverty a 
bride to be won and worshipped by the utter 
devotion of a life. He is a poet, finding a lyric 
quality in all life, yet knowing the darkness and 
desolation of tragedy. He is capable of ringing 
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laughter and bitter tears. He fascinates us the 
more because he appears so paradoxical. There is 
something profound in his simplicity, and in his 
smile is an implicit question that searches the 
depths of our being. Yet he disarms suspicion by 
his limpid sincerity. There is nothing sophisti- 
cated or artificial in him, and he really means that 
great things are simple. Yet his simplicity is 
complex, because he is significant of so much. To 
some he is the ardent reformer, challenging the 
economic and ethical standards of society, yet all 
the time he is concerned about men and women as 
human personalities. Some see him as a physician 
who diagnosed the ills of the Church, and devoted 
himself to the reform of ecclesiastical abuse. He 
withstands popes and cardinals; yet he is a loyal, 
even docile son of the Church. To some he is a 
patron saint of the “simple” life, which he may 
be, unless “‘ simple” means evading difficult things, 
which is a very un-Franciscan thing to do. Again, 
Francis is intensely human, but there is an unique 
quality about his humanness, for he has the gentle- 
ness of a child, the tenderness of a woman, the 
strength of a man. In certain lights he appears 
whimsical, capricious, fantastic. Some think him a 
little mad. Hallam saw in him “a harmless en- 
thusiast, pious and sincere, but hardly of sane mind,” 
but that contemptuous dismissal betrays a judgment 
perverted by defective insight. We feel certain, on 
second thoughts, that his provoking ways are all 
founded upon sure principles, that beneath the 
bewildering play of light and shade upon the surface 
of his life, are deep, surely-moving currents of con- 
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viction. How, then, shall we view Francis, that we 
may see these qualities compounded without con- 
tradiction ? In what light can we see the whole 
man, so that no aspect of his shining personality be 
obscured ? 

A fragment of a letter Francis once wrote begins, 
*““T, little Brother Francis, desire to follow the life 
and the poverty of Jesus Christ.” ‘That sentence is 
the key to all that makes up the story of Francis, 
the romance and poetry, the tears and laughter, the 
eager words and ceaseless activity, the tremendous 
achievement and seeming futility. In the light 
of this conviction, that he was called to follow 
Jesus Christ, his life has unity of purpose and 
principle. 

Francis was no intellectualist. His mind, indeed, 
was keen and quick, but by temperament he was a 
poet and an artist, loving warmth and colour, and 
clothing every idea in rich draperies of imagery 
which were of the fabric of his thought. He had 
neither taste nor capacity for the subtilties of the 
schools, and any suggestion of a dry, cold intellectual- 
ism was repugnant to him. But he was eminently 
endowed with that power of discernment which 
moves not by rational processes, but penetrates to 
the heart of the matter by intuition. He had little 
knowledge, but much wisdom. He rather gloried in 
being no scholar, but countless men sought his 
counsel. Francis, therefore, was incapable of setting 
out in logical fashion any statement of his beliefs and 
convictions, and any formulation of his views has 
to be made by collecting and arranging the distecta 
membra of his sayings. ‘These are characteristic of 
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the man in that they are direct and shrewd expres- 
sions of truth intuitively apprehended, and again in 
that they are often presented in vivid imagery. 
His utterance was not in definitive terms of prose, 
but in the suggestive manner of poetry. The 
whole medizval] Catholic system of dogmatic belief 
was his heritage, and he largely accepted it, and then 
largely disregarded it. And herein lies one secret 
of his power. The religion of his time could only 
find expression, by its official exponents, in con- 
ventionalised, dogmatic forms, but Francis came, 
using colloquial speech, homely figures, apt parables 
and pictures, and upon his lips religion came to life 
again. 

But the real statement of Francis’ religion is his 
life. ‘The eventful years are a working out, for all 
men to see, of what he conceived to be implied in 
following Christ. His life was an embodiment of 
_his convictions, a demonstration of religion by 
action rather than by argument, and the manner 
of that demonstration is always characteristic of 
the man. In some sense he is an actor, following 
Christ in a representational manner. There is a 
strong suggestion of the dramatic in his renunciation 
of his father, when he stripped himself before the 
people of Assisi. More than once, when he wished 
to emphasise some truth to the brothers, he came 
to them pretending to be a beggar or a pilgrim. 
The stable and the crib at the Christmas festival at 
Greccio are Francis’ method. The germ of his 
devotion to poverty was a conviction that he was 
called to a literal imitative following of Christ. 
“‘He had made a tongue of his whole body,” says 
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Celano, for he knew that truth can only be revealed 
in a life. And in that vivid, realistic action in which 
his mind found expression lies another source of 
his power. It was not only that men saw a perfect 
consistence of his words with his works, because 
the living representation of his teaching preceded 
speech, but his way of expressing his religion, so 
congruent with his temperament, was a setting 
forth of the essential principle he had firmly grasped, 
that religion is concerned with life. 

To Francis, religion was life. That is, religion 
is essentially an experience, and as such each man’s 
religion has a certain unique quality, which is of 
the core of personality. The religion of Francis 
was all experiential. And behind his method of 
outward, literal representation lay a consuming 
desire to be like Christ within. He was essentially 
a mystic, consumed with a desire, for which all 
other desires were put aside, to know and be found 
in Christ. Like St Paul, he is a mystic of the type 
sometimes called re-acting, whose experience is a 
response to the divine initiative. Francis’ spiritual 
aspiration and endeavour was a mysticism that was, 
as Miss Underhill says, ‘‘ the spontaneous and original 
expression of his own personality.” ‘That was the 
full content of his phrase “‘ following Christ.” To 
the attainment of union with Christ, Francis brought 
all the rich qualities of his nature. For no religious 
experience begins im vacuo: it is the activity of the 
Spirit of God in relation to all that a man is, all that 
tradition and inheritance have. given him, all that 
his own experience has made him. So all those 
high potentialities of Francis Bernardone, which in 
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youth marked him as “capable of God,” were 
utilised and sublimated to his purpose. His roman- 
ticism and his poetry, his natural gaiety and sense of 
fellowship with all created things, his chivalrous 
aspirations and nobility of manner, found a deeper 
meaning and expression when the desire to follow 
the life and poverty of Jesus Christ became his 
consuming passion. 

In the light of this mystic quest to be like Christ, 
and be found in Him, the true significance of Francis’ 
life can be clearly seen. He adopted the monastic 
vows of chastity, poverty and obedience, largely, 
perhaps, because they were the conventionalised 
form of the “religious” life as his age knew it. 
Unconventional as he was, he was not wholly free 
from current conventions, nor superstitions, and 
since every age has its conventions and superstitions, 
he is not the less human for that. But to an eminent 
- degree Francis discerned the living spirit enshrined 
in the letter. One of the historical characteristics 
of Christian mystics is the felt necessity for the 
annihilation of the self, by a process of purgation 
and self-conquest, if the mystic union is to be realised. 
This process of purgation has almost invariably 
meant the subduing of the body, and the desires and 
emotions associated with it. For the physical body 
was the symbol and agent of that lower nature, from 
whose desires the soul must be set free, in order that 
the higher, spiritual nature might become assimilated 
to the divine nature. 

This freedom from the self was the motive of 
asceticism, and the monastic vows of obedience, 
poverty and chastity were applications of that 
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general principle. Obedience meant the subjugation 
of the will to “ separateness,” the instinct of self- 
assertion, and its supersession by the divine will. 
Poverty was a means of avoiding division of desire. 
The attainment of union with God demanded one- 
ness of attention, and property is a distraction from 
the life of the spirit. Doubtless the vow of literal 
poverty became, in the mind of many a monk, an 
end in itself, but ideally, it was a means to an end. 
For the essence of poverty is a state of mind, and to 
be truly effective the vow of poverty, like all rules, 
must be the expression of an inward consent, an 
attitude of heart. Further, the vow of poverty 
was a protest against that separateness and self- 
assertion which is implicit in the idea of property. 
For ownership is a denial of the community of all 
men in the gifts of God, which we only hold in 
usufruct. And finally, the vow of chastity was to 
assist in that freedom of the soul from the tyranny 
of the body. Ideally the vow did not imply that 
sex was inherently evil, though many doubtless 
regarded it as such. The vow was prompted by a 
fear of exaggeration or over-attention, by a feeling 
of the inferiority of the body, of the necessity for its 
control if the spirit was to realise its purpose, and 
above all by a conviction of the inability of the body 
of itself to apprehend God. 

Francis fully and completely accepted the tradi- 
tional monastic vows, which were the negative 
methods of mystical practice, for himself and his 
brothers, and all his life shows that he saw and 
observed them in their true intent, as conditions of 
spiritual progress. But this acceptance did not lead 
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him to the monastic life. Celano relates how, when 
Francis sought the papal approbation of his Rule, 
the Cardinal John of St Paul “ urged him to embrace 
the life of a monk or of a hermit,” but Francis 
refused to yield to the Cardinal’s persuasion, “‘ not 
that he despised what had been urged upon him, 
but in his pious longing for another course of life he 
was carried on by a still loftier desire ” (I. 33). That 
loftier desire was to pursue an active mission in the 
world. The monastic life as such made little 
appeal to him, though twice at least—at Orte, 
after the Rule was confirmed, and again on his 
return from Spain*—he seems to have looked with 
wistful eyes towards the life of quiet contemplation 
apart from the distractions of the world. But 
Francis knew that his mission was in the world. 
For him, religion was life in the fullest sense. 

The vow of obedience as Francis practised it was 
' far from that formalism which is merely a literal 
and mechanical execution of an order. It is true 
that once he likened obedience to the resistlessness 
of a corpse, but that conversation seems to have 
taken place when Francis was in depression at what 
was happening in the Order. Sometimes also he 
emphasised the disciplinary aspect of the vow. 
Celano says that he resigned the office of Minister- 
General because he ‘‘ chose to be driven with the 
bridle of obedience and to submit himself to the 
government of another” (II. 151). Obviously, how- 
ever, this was not the sole reason, though it may 
well be that Francis was steeling himself against 
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the peculiar temptation to self-assertiveness at this 
time. 

But to Francis obedience must be informed and 
vitalised by a spirit and intention. It was a dis- 
position of the will. Fr. Cuthbert suggests that 
Francis’ idea of obedience was drawn from the 
romance of chivalry: it was the knightly fealty and 
service, and not the servile submission of the legists, 
and behind it was the love that makes a man the 
servant of all. The friar, said Francis, ought to 
consider his Superior not as a man, but as the Christ 
for whose sake he was in subjection, implying the 
inward constraint of love. It meant that obedience 
was the willing offering of the self in loving service 
of others, the spirit of one who was willing to empty 
himself of his own desires, becoming like a servant, 
and to stoop in humble obedience, even unto death. 

But the seeming paradox of Francis remains, that 
whilst he recognised the place and value of obedience, 
he could be equally independent. There were 
occasions when he withstood authority, and went 
his own way, apparently regardless of consequences. 
The story of his relations with the ecclesiastical 
powers exhibits Francis in some interesting lights. 
He was, indeed, a loyal son of the Church, and 
could not think of the Order except as within the 
Church. He speaks of “our Mother, the Holy 
Roman Church” (3 Soc. 46). In his Will and in 
the Rule, and in many a precept to the brothers, he 
enjoined respect for the clergy, and the offices of 
the Church. He exhorted all the faithful “to be 
Catholics.” But loyalty consists not in slavish 
obedience, but in the discernment of and willing 
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accord with a spirit. There is a higher law than 
external authority, and that is the inward constraint 
of conviction. In this fidelity to conviction Francis 
reveals himself as a true mystic. “‘ When the Lord 
gave me some brothers,” he wrote in his Will, “no 
one showed me what I ought to do, but the Most 
High Himself revealed to me that I ought to live 
according to the model of the holy gospel.” The 
perplexity of Innocent, his doubts, objections, post- 
ponements and consultations with the Cardinals, 
when Francis appeared at Rome to ask approbation 
of his Rule, is typical of the difficulty that such 
spirits, fortified by inward conviction, must con- 
stitute for the Church. The Church (that is, the 
general body of believers) may ignore them, or try 
to suppress them, or assimilate them, but is never 
quite comfortable in their presence. So to Innocent 
the dogged persistence of Francis, for all his sim- 
- plicity and humility, was disconcerting. 

When Francis took a line of action different from 
that indicated by the general rule enjoined by the 
Church, he did so with that swift, unhesitating 
directness, as if no other considerations existed, 
which is characteristic of his most confident and 
exalted moments. He ignored the Church in eating 
on fast-days that the sick might not be ashamed to 
eat (Celano, II. 175). Once when the Portiuncula 
was crowded with the brothers, Peter Cathanii 
feared a shortage of food, and suggested that some 
of the property renounced by novices, and intended 
to be given to the poor, should be reserved. Francis 
would not hear of such a breach of the Rule. 
* Strip the Virgin’s altar,” he said, “ and take away 
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its various ornaments, since you cannot help the 
needy in any other way. Believe me, she will be 
better pleased to have her Son’s Gospel observed and 
her altar stripped, than to have the altar vested and 
her Son despised” (Celano, II. 67). On another 
occasion he told Peter Cathanii to give a poor 
woman the one New Testament they possessed, 
though they had no breviary, and needed the 
Testament for the lessons at matins. “ Give our 
mother the New Testament,” he said, “‘ that she 
may sell it for her need, because by it we are admon- 
ished to succour the poor. For my part I believe 
that the gift of it will be more pleasing than the 
reading out of it ” (Celano, II. 91). 

The humble sincerity with which Francis stood 
for his inward conviction regarding the observance 
of poverty carried with it a strength that was per- 
plexing to the Church. In the end the ecclesiastical 
power substantially gained the day, and the Order of 
the Brothers Minor was assimilated to the monastic 
policy of the Church, but, for himself, Francis 
appears never to have been convinced. Nothing 
could shake his certainty that he had been called to 
observe a life of literal dependence upon God, in 
accordance with the Gospel precept, and he could 
not understand how it was that the papal authorities 
could not see that this was absolute. They could 
only let him go his way. 

Although Francis definitely rejected the monastic 
life, he accepted the ascetic principles which usually 
found expression in withdrawal from the world. 
His life was a stern and unceasing discipline-of_his 
body, and its desires. He began by forcing himself 
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to do things which were physically repugnant, as 
when he kissed the leper, or ate the unappetising 
scraps of food which were given him as he begged 
from door to door. He reduced his physical needs 
to a minimum, slept on the bare ground rather than 
on a bed, and went insufficiently clothed in winter. 
Physical pain and sickness were occasions for thank- 
fulness (Celano, II. 175), and in his last months, when 
he was in constant pain, he would take no trouble to 
seek the help of a physician (Mirror, 91). His un- 
quenchable spirit is reminiscent of St Paul: he 
gloried in his infirmities, because they meant to 
him an access of spiritual power. 

The danger of asceticism is exaggeration, and 
Francis was only saved from it in part. In his own 
case he carried the rigours of self-discipline to an 
extreme which, towards the end of his life, he 
admitted had subjected the body he called Brother 
Ass, and treated as a beast of burden, to unnecessary 
suffering. On the other hand, we see his under- 
standing common sense again and again saving 
him from exaggeration. In the early days, some of 
the brothers, in an excess of zeal, used iron hoops 
and coats of mail which cut their flesh and injured 
their health. Francis stopped such ascetic practices. 
For him ordinary life offered sufficient opportunities 
of self-discipline. In this he evidently recognised 
that other danger of asceticism, of allowing it to 
become a formal and perfunctory practice, whereby 
it becomes an end in itself rather than a means to 
spiritual increase. Francis’ discernment of this is 
evident in his opposition to the multiplication of 
observances which were proposed for the Order 
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during his absence in Syria. The broad tendency 
of his precept and practice in the matter of eating 
was not to observe rigid periodical fasting, but 
towards regular simplicity of food. 

Again, his fine tact and understanding saved him 
from becoming the slave of a meaningless formalism. 
One night at Portiuncula a sick brother cried out 
that he was dying of hunger. Francis had the 
table spread with such food as they had, and, lest 
the sick brother should feel shame at his action, 
commenced to eat himself, and bade the others do 
the same. And then Francis talked to them about 
the virtue of discretion. ‘To deprive the body in- 
discreetly of its due was, he said, a sin like that of 
giving it too much at the prompting of gluttony. 
He had eaten out of charity: let that be their 
example, not the food, for food ministered to 
gluttony, but charity to the spirit (Celano, II. 22). 

Or again, when a certain aged brother was sick 
and very feeble, Francis noted it, and thought how 
the old man would like to eat ripe grapes. Next 
morning Francis took him into a vineyard, and com- 
menced to eat the grapes himself, to encourage the 
other to eat (Mirror, xxviii.). 

The picture of the man is completed by an 
incident that happened but a few days before his 
death. The Lady Jacqueline of Settisoli was an 
old friend of Francis, and knowing that the end 
was near, Francis asked the brothers to send word to 
her of his condition, and to ask her to send him some 
“cloth that is like unto ashes in colour,” and also 
of ‘the marzipan that many a time she hath made 
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for me in the city.” But before the letter was 
despatched, the Lady Jacqueline was at the door, 
bringing cloth and “that confection the Romans 
do call mostacciuolo, and is made of almonds and 
sugar and other things.” And the Little Poor Man 
ate a little of it—but a very little, for the end was 
near. 

In all Francis’ ascetic practice, he regarded the 
body as a symbol of that lower self from whose 
dominion a man must be free. He looked upon it 
as ‘something alien to himself.” But that “lower 
self” is not only the physical body. It includes so 
many inward evils—envy, jealousy, pride, contempt 
and the rest—which have no strictly physical refer- 
ence, and against these Francis would strive vehe- 
mently. Sometimes he seems to have confused the 
symbol with that which it symbolised, and to have 
heaped upon Brother Body insults and pains by way 
of penance for sins of inward disposition and desire. 
He once said “‘ The flesh is man’s greatest foe. It 
knows not how to recollect anything so as to grieve 
over it, nor to foresee anything so as to fear it. Its 
study is, to use up the present. And, what is worse, 
it claims for itself, and transfers to its own glory 
what has been given not to it, but to the soul. It 
gathers from without praise for its virtues, applause 
for its watchings and prayers. It leaves the soul 
nothing, and seeks payment even for its tears” 
(Gelano, 11.134). ~ 

Of the discipline of chastity, there is no suggestion 
in Francis that he looked upon sex as an evil in itself. 
The Third Order was a recognition that men and 
women were called to, and could live, a life of 
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evangelical piety in the married state. But for 
himself, and the fraternity, chastity was a necessary 
part of the process of purgation from desire. The 
discipline was severe and unrelenting. 

One night, in the hermitage at Sartiano, tempta- 
tion assailed him fiercely. The suggestion came to 
him that a man who should kill himself by the 
rigours of penance would forfeit the mercy of God. 
Celano represents that as the voice of the devil: 
might it not have been the emergence into con- 
sciousness of an idea that had been persistently 
repressed ? The fact that such an idea came to 
Francis’ mind seems to show how his intuition had 
taken him beyond the current conception of 
asceticism. But on this occasion he rejected the 
idea, yet still temptation returned. So “he went 
out into the garden, and plunged naked into deep 
snow. ‘Then, collecting the snow by handfuls, he 
made up seven lumps of it like balls, and setting 
them before him began to address his body thus: 
‘See,’ he said, ‘ this large one is thy wife, those four 
are thy two sons and two daughters, the two others 
are the manservant and maidservant who are required 
to wait on them; and make haste and clothe them 
all, for they are dying of cold! If, however, the 
manifold care of them troubles thee, be zealous to 
serve God only ’” (Celano, II. 116-7). 

That story opens more than one window into the 
heart of the man. Francis loved little children. 
Did he discern the child faces and hear the lisping 
accents of the unborn? 
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THE LADY POVERTY 


CoNCERNING THE BANQUET OF THE LADY POVERTY 
WITH THE BROTHERS 


And having made all things ready, they constrained her to eat 
with them, but she said: ‘‘ First show me your oratory, your 
chapter-house, your refectory, your kitchen, your dormitory and 
stable, your fair seats, your polished tables, and your great buildings. 
For none of these things do I see, only I see you merry and joyful, 
overflowing with gladness, filled with consolation, as though you 
looked for all things to abound according to your desire.”” And they 
answered and said, “‘ Lady, our Queen, we, thy servants, are weary 
with the length of the way, and thou coming unto us hast had no 
slight toil. Let us eat together first if it is thy will, and so strength- 
ened, all things shall be fulfilled according to thy behest.” 

“ Be it as ye speak,” she says. ‘‘ But now bring water, that we 
may wash our hands, and towels wherewith we may wipe them.” 

_ They made haste and offered her the half of a certain earthen 
dish full of water, because there was not a whole one. And pouring 
water upon her hands, they looked this way and that for a towel. 
And when they had not found one, one of them offered the tunic 
which he was wearing, that with it she might dry her hands. ... 
. Then they led her to the place where a table was prepared, and when 
she was brought thereto, she looked and saw nothing but three or 
four crusts of barley and bran bread laid upon the grass. ... 
And the Lady Poverty gave orders to bring cooked food on dishes. 
And behold, one dish was brought full of cold water, that they might 
all dip their bread in it. For there was no abundance of dishes 
there, nor many cooks. She asked that at least some fragrant 
uncooked herbs of sweet savour should be supplied to her, but as 
they had no gardener, and knew nothing of a garden, they gathered 
wild herbs in the wood and set them before her. And she said: 
*« Bring a little salt, that I may salt the herbs, since they are bitter.” 

“ Wait a little, Lady,” say they, ‘‘ until we go into the town and 
bring it to thee, if, haply, someone will give it us.” 

And she said: ‘‘ And have you a little wine here?” 

They answered and said: ‘‘ Lady ours, we have no wine. . . .” 

After they were filled, rejoicing more in the glory of their poverty 
than they would have in the abundance of all things . . . they led 
her to the place where she should repose, because she was weary. 
So upon the bare ground she flung herself down in her scant raiment. 
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She asked also a cushion for her head, and they forthwith brought 
a stone, and set it under her; but she slept with most quiet 
and sober slumber, and rose up in a little while and asked to be 
shown the monastery. And they led her to a certain hill and showed 
her the whole world, as far as she could see, saying: ‘‘ This is our 
monastery, Lady.” 

GIOVANNI PARENTI, Sacrum Commercium. 


TueE lovely allegory of the banquet of the Lady 
Poverty with the Minor Brothers enshrines the 
romance and poetry of the Franciscan devotion to 
poverty. It breathes that happy freedom of the 
spirit, living spaciously in a realm where there is 
nothing to cramp its growth, which is essentially 
Franciscan. ‘This devotion to Lady Poverty is the 
most significant aspect of Francis of Assisi. For 
seven centuries the contadini have called him J] 
Poverello, the Little Poor Man, and the name is 
eloquent and rich with meaning. It is bound up 
with the whole significance of Francis; it is his 
eternal challenge to the generations of men. 

When Francis made his great decision, it was in 
terms of a deliberate and literal modelling of his 
life upon that of Christ, in things external as well as 
internal. ‘The Son of Man was poor and homeless, 
so therefore must His servant Francis be. But 
Francis was not content with the bare, dull fact of 
poverty. About it he wove high romance, drawn 
from the rich imagery of medieval chivalry, as 
expressed in the Provencal songs and tales that had 
thrilled his youthful mind. He saw Poverty as the 
Lady to whom he had vowed his service, and it is 
by no means unlikely that the ardour and passion of 
his knightly aspirations, sublimated in devotion to 
Poverty, were a strength to his spirit when the 
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hardness of his life might have strained his fealty. 
The passionate lover that Francis was, brought to 
his wooing of the Lady Poverty all the warmth and 
devotion of his nature. She was as his constant 
companion, upon whom he lavished attention and 
affection. ‘‘ Considering that she was the familiar 
friend of the Son of God, he strove in perpetual 
charity to espouse her, now that she was cast off by 
all the world. Therefore having become a lover of 
her beauty, in order that he might cleave yet closer 
to her as his wife, and that they two might be united 
in one spirit, not only did he leave his father and his 
mother, but even put all things from him. ‘There- 
fore, he clasped her with chaste embraces, nor for an 
hour did he endure not to be her husband” (Celano, 
II. 55). ‘That conception of poverty and his devo- 
tion to it, remain one of the most fragrant memories 
borne down the years from thirteenth-century 
Umbria. 

Francis’ devotion to Poverty, again, must have 
been intimately related in his experience to the 
manner of his early life. Born into a comfortable 
home, the favourite son of wealthy parents, he had 
been accustomed to the gratification of most of his 
desires. As a youth he wore fine clothes, and 
enjoyed feasting. The Legend of the Three Com- 
panions reiterates that “he had lived delicately in 
the world.” He was generous to the poor with a 
fine courtesy, and knew the power which wealth 
confers. He knew how men commonly despise 
poverty, regarding it as something peculiarly shame- 
ful. He knew also the temptations, and what is too 
often the point of view, of a “ successful business 
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man.” In Peter Bernardone he had seen exemplified 
the limited mind and barren spirit which are not 
seldom the price of prosperity. Here, it would seem, 
lay one of the bitterest of Francis’ struggles. He 
was torn by the conflict of the Spirit with his own 
desires, and that conflict is most keen where a man 
is most weak. Francis came to learn, as many of 
the saints have learned, that just where he is weakest 
God has need to use him, and so must there make him 
strongest. Francis Bernardone had served posses- 
sions: now he must serve the Lady Poverty. 

Much in Francis’ attitude to money seems to 
refer back to this conflict following those early 
years in the Casa Bernardone, and the convictions 
it left burned deeply into him. He saw what are 
the effects of the cult of wealth, how terrible a 
price men not infrequently pay for what they get. 
He saw how a life lived merely to possess and enjoy 
material things dehumanises a man, how it warps his 
outlook, perverts his judgment, makes him narrow- 
minded and small-souled. For the possession of 
things inevitably raises the question of what to do 
with them, a question which the pursuit of money 
often makes a man incapable of answering, so that 
he is reduced to silly, futile ways of spending, yet 
finds no peace in so doing, but becomes rather the 
more miserable. So the lust of gain works its own 
damnation. ‘‘ Money,” said Francis, “is unto the 
servants of God nought else than the devil and a 
poisonous serpent.” He saw that the more we 
possess things, the more they possess us, so that the 
self-regarding man becomes indifferent to the claims 
of others, callous and cruel. He repudiates the 
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concepts of duty and service. He grows rich upon 
the profits of the labour of others. He becomes an 
exploiter. Of a truth, it is hard for a rich man to 
enter the Kingdom. 

All the emphasis in Francis is upon this negative 
function of poverty in the spiritual life. He did 
not adulate poverty as an end or a good in its own 
right. For the mere fact of freedom from the dis- 
tractions of property does not in itself make for 
spiritual increase. On the contrary, poverty may 
compel such complete attention to the business of 
securing material necessities that it becomes as 
spiritually barren as the pursuit of property. In 
either case, the crux of the matter is an inward dis- 
position of spirit. But there is a true blessedness in 
poverty which is possible to men, and that Francis 
sought. 

He desired that detachment from the claims of the 
lower self, that indifference to material things which 
truly liberates the spirit. Yet Francis made literal 
poverty the Rule of the fraternity, and he seems to 
have done so because, whatever the defects of 
poverty in itself, it was a safer rule and a sounder 
foundation for the spiritual life than property. 
The brothers were a motley company, drawn from 
all ranks and walks of life, and it was impossible that 
all of them should be capable of complete inward 
detachment. But the Rule, by depriving them of 
the distractions of property, would assist in their 
spiritual development. So strong was Francis’ con- 
viction of the necessity of absolute poverty that he 
insisted that the fraternity should not hold property 
in community, thereby departing from the official 
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policy of the Church in this matter, as expressed in 
the extant rules of the Benedictines and the Austin 
Friars. ‘This divergence from precedent became 
one of the matters of controversy when the written 
Rule was under discussion in 1221, and we find 
Francis contending strenuously for his view from 
time to time during his Generalship of the Order. 
When the first handful of brothers were disturbed 
in the hut at Rivo Torto by a peasant, Francis 
insisted upon their leaving it, because the man’s 
words seemed to imply that their occupation pre- 
sumed ownership. They found a home eventually 
at Portiuncula, but it always remained the property 
of the Benedictines of Subasio. 

But, as has been said, the idea of Poverty implies 
also an objection to the exclusive possession of 
property. For ownership is an assertion of indi- 
vidual rights against those of others, and is, there- 
fore, an encouragement of self-assertion. To Francis, 
since all things derived from God, men possessed only 
the right of use, and therefore should hold them 
in common. He believed that “the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” and its rich furnish- 
ing was for all to share. His attitude to ownership 
was expressed on an occasion when, meeting a poor 
man, he said to his companion: “* Brother, we must 
give this cloak back to the poor man to whom it 
belongs, for we have borrowed it until we should 
happen to meet someone poorer than ourselves.” 
His companion, knowing Francis’ own necessity, 
hesitated, but he went on: “I will not be a thief; 
it would be reckoned to us as theft if we gave not 
to one in greater need ”’ (Celano, II. 87). But the 
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times he gave away his cloak are numberless, and 
the act was deep with meaning to poor Umbrian 
peasants. 

His reply to a novice who wished to have a psalter 
of his own showed how Francis feared lest possession 
might lead to a feeling of self-importance. Francis 
remarked how many were content to read about the 
achievements of the saints, and to receive praise 
only by rehearsing what they had done, and the 
novice went away, silent but unconvinced. Some 
days later he again sought Francis’ approval. 
Francis said: ‘‘ After you have the psalter, you will 
be covetous and want a breviary also. And after 
you have got a breviary, you will sit in a chair like 
a great prelate, and say to your brother, ‘ Fetch me 
the breviary !’ ” (Mirror, iv.). 

Francis saw in poverty an implied rebuke of that 
pride of possession, which expresses itself in unlovely, 
ostentatious behaviour. He saw how those who 
accumulate possessions are apt to look upon their 
property as something which does them credit, so 
that they reckon material as spiritual assets. And 
wealth confers a certain sort of power, with the 
temptation to pride of power. But poverty would 
foster humility, and make for spiritual growth. 

He feared property also as a divisive power 
amongst men, something contrary to the spirit of 
love. When the Bishop of Assisi was apprehensive 
as to the rigour of the Rule of poverty, Francis told 
him that if the brothers had possessions they would 
need arms to defend them, for property gave rise to 
disputes and lawsuits, and thus the love of God 
and men was hindered (Legend, 35). Poverty was 
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an identification of the Brothers Minor with the 
poor and needy, to whom they were to minister ; it 
broke down all barriers and made them one with the 
meanest of men. 

The Rule of poverty involved, however, that the 
brothers must employ some method of subsistence 
other than earning money. To Francis this pre- 
sented no problem: they were to beg alms. To 
the modern mind that solution raises difficulties: it 
appears, indeed, to be no solution at all. It was 
never Francis’ intention, however, to create an 
army of mendicants. It is hardly just to Francis to 
say, as Archbishop Trench does: “ Seeing that he 
did not invite his followers to a deliberate suicide, 
what was this but saying that they should live not 
upon their own labour, but upon the labour of 
other people; that instead of working for themselves, 
others should work for them ?”! ‘The clearest and 
most authoritative statement of Francis’ intention 
for the Order is that contained in his Will: 


When the Lord gave me some brothers no one showed 
me what I ought to do, but the Most High Himself revealed 
to me that I ought to live according to the model of the 
holy gospel. I caused eg short and simple formula to be 
written, and the lord pope confirmed it for me. 

Those who presented themselves to observe this kind 
of life distributed all that they might have to the poor. 
They contented themselves with a tunic, patched within 
and without, with the cord and breeches, and we desired 
to have nothing more. 

The clerks said the office like other clerks, and the 
laymen Pater noster. 

We loved to live in poor and abandoned churches, and 


1 Lectures on Medieval Church History, 2nd ed., p. 245. 
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we were ignorant and submissive to all. I worked with 
my hands and would continue to do, and I will also that 
all other friars work at some honourable trade. Let those 
who have none learn one, not for the purpose of receiving 
the price of their toil, but for their good example and to 
flee idleness. And when they do not give us the price of 
the work, let us resort to the table of the Lord, begging 
our bread from door to door.’ 


Sabatier rightly says that we are true and just to 
St Francis and to the origin of the mendicant Orders 
only when we do not separate the obligation of 
labour from the praise of mendicity. For the 
Order was not strictly mendicant, but rather a 
company of “ poor labourers.” ‘They were to earn 
their meat whenever possible, but were not to 
accept the price of a meal in money, for that was the 
symbol of greed and avarice, the means by which 
other men stored up possessions. So we have the 
stories of Brother Giles walking daily eight miles 
out of Rome to fetch wood to sell and refusing 
more than the agreed price, beating down the ripe 
walnuts for a farmer and gathering up his share in 
his habit, carrying fresh water through the streets 
of Brindisi, and making willow baskets in Ancona.? 
Francis could not tolerate lazy men, and his treat- 

ment of the friar who would not work is character- 
istic. ‘There was in a certain ‘ place’ a brother 
who was a cipher at begging, but at table a number: 
and the Saint, observing that he was a friend of the 
belly and an unworking sharer in the fruits, once 
addressed him thus: ‘Go thy way, brother fly, for 
thou wouldst eat the sweat of thy brethren and be 


i Trans. P. Sabatier. 2 Fioretti, Life of Brother Giles, c. 5. 
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idle in God’s work. ‘Thou art like brother drone 
who though he endures not the toil of the bees 
wants to be the first to eat the honey ’ ” (Celano, II. 
75). Francis insisted that the brothers should be 
constantly occupied. The truth is that by his 
sanctified common sense he perceived the blessed- 
ness of work. He saw the dignity of toil, and the 
indignity of indolence. He knew how absorption in 
honest work purges a man’s mind and imagination 
and satisfies his instincts; how essential it is to the 
making of real, whole manhood. In a very true 
sense work is necessary to salvation. For true 
satisfaction of spirit and unification of self come 
only by devotion to something not ourselves. 

Only when necessary food could not be earned 
were the brothers to resort to begging alms, and then 
only for a bare sufficiency. Francis, indeed, received 
on the same principle as he gave. He believed that 
the absolute ownership of all things was with God, 
and that it was no wrong to receive of the abundance 
of others. But it would be wrong to ask more than 
was absolutely necessary: ‘‘ Never was I a thief in 
the matter of alms, neither in obtaining the same, 
nor in making use of them beyond what was neces- 
sary. Always have I received less than I might, lest 
the other needy ones should be cheated of their 
portion, for to do the contrary would have been 
robbery” (Mirror, xii.). So Francis would have the 
brothers seek alms in no shamefaced manner, but 
confidently and joyfully, for in doing so they were 
** resorting to the table of the Lord.” 

Nor was the acceptance of alms out of the super- 
fluity of others a receiving for which no return was 
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made. Francis held both in letter and in spirit the 
principle that the labourer is worthy of his meat. 
The friars, by their mission in the world, were 
making a lavish offering of their powers of body, 
mind and spirit, to the point of exhaustion, for the 
good of society. “There are mutual obligations,” 
said Francis, “‘ between the world and the brethren ; 
they owe to the world a good example, the world 
owes them the provision of necessaries. When they 
belie their faith, and cease to give a good example, 
the world, by a just judgment, draws back its 
hand from them” (Celano, II. 70). If, indeed, any 
equation were possible of the services rendered and 
the payment received, the story of the Umbrian 
fraternity suggests that Francis might well have a 
quiet conscience in this matter. If any friar abused 
the terms Francis made, the world had a quick and 
easy remedy. 
In sum, the Franciscan ideal of the religious life 
was a simplicity in which natural desires for self- 
gratification, by indolence or luxury, were sternly 
disciplined, and physical needs were reduced to a 
minimum. Francis had a healthy contempt for all 
the superfluities which distract a man from living 
his best life. He knew how easily luxuries become 
necessities, and essentials lost amidst the mass of 
accessories. ‘These things he brushed aside with 
firmness, even with impatience. His way was a 
joyful flinging away of everything that might hinder 
his spiritual quest. For a man must count all 
things as loss if he would win Christ. 

The Rule of poverty, however, carries a wider 
application than merely to material things. It is 
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concerned with the whole man, and has reference to 
anything that might distract from the life of the 
Spirit. ‘To the mystic, therefore, it implied also 
the subjection of the intellect to the Spirit, for not 
less than property, intellectualism may hinder the 
achievement of union with God. The reason, 
indeed, has a proper function in that process, since 
in meditation it may prepare the way for knowledge 
of God, but of itself it cannot attain thereto. 
Rather is God known and apprehended by intuition, 
especially in those “‘ mystical states ” that are “ states 
of insight into depths of truth unplumbed by the 
discursive intellect.” + 

This was the reason for Francis’ opposition to any 
intellectualistic tendencies that might appear within 
the fraternity. It is true that this attitude may have 
been determined in part by Francis’ own disposition 
and temperament. And like property, learning 
might erect barriers between the brothers, the 
apostles of evangelical piety, and the simple, un- 
learned folk of whom their mission was to make 
disciples. But fundamentally his distrust of learn- 
ing was based on his conviction of its doubtful value 
in the spiritual quest. His was an age when men 
were giving themselves with increasing zest to 
scholasticism. Popes, cardinals and kings were 
patrons of learning, and men were flocking to the 
universities, but Francis could see little increase of 
piety from the growth of learning. Rather he saw 
the grave dangers of a sterile intellectualism, how it 
might lead to spiritual atrophy. He saw the subtle 
danger of intellectual pride, how mere knowledge 

1 W. James, Varieties of aes Experience, 32nd imp. p. 380. 
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may breed an arrogance that is the negation of the 
Franciscan spirit. He feared that attitude which 
takes delight in the intellectual apprehension of 
truth, but is never concerned to realise it in life, to 
assimilate it experientially. In one of his Admoni- 
tions he said: “The Apostle says, ‘the letter 
killeth, but the spirit quickeneth.’ They are killed 
by the letter who seek only to know the words that 
they may be esteemed more learned among others 
and that they may acquire great riches to leave to 
their relations and friends. And those religious 
are killed by the letter who will not follow the 
spirit of the Holy Scriptures, but who seek rather to 
know the words only and to interpret them to 
others ” (Writings, p. 11). 

Fears such as these appear to have occasioned his 
drastic action at Bologna, for Bologna was a rising 
seat of learning, the home of the study of the law, 
and it is probable that the house was intended, if 
not for a college, for a place of residence for brothers 
attending the schools: The Mirror tells how 
Francis “‘ sorrowed sore to see the knowledge that 
puffeth up sought after to the neglect of godliness 
. . . for he would rather that they should be good 
brethren in charity than smatterers in the curiosities 
of knowledge”? (Mirror, 69). He did not forbid 
books, but ‘‘ wished that a few should be kept, and 
that they should be adapted to the requirements of 
needy brethren ”’ (Celano, IJ. 62), and was “ grieved 
if learning were sought to the neglecting of virtue ” 
(II. 195). He feared lest learning might distract 
men from the only end with which he was concerned, 

1 Vide, p. 72. 
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their attainment of spiritual wholeness in com- 
munion withGod. He was not interested in specula- 
tive problems, and because theology troubled him 
but little he could not become a heretic. All his 
teaching derived from his own experience, and he 
preached with the passion and conviction of a man 
who has seen and known God. And it pleased God, 
by the foolishness of his preaching, to save men and 
women. 
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THE PERFECT LOVER 


OF HIS CONTEMPLATION OF THE CREATOR IN His CREATURES 


In every piece of workmanship he praised the Craftsman ; what- 
ever he found done he referred to the Doer of it. He exulted in all 
the works of the Lord’s hands, and penetrated through those 
pleasant sights to their life-giving Cause and Principle. In beautiful 
things he recognised Him who is supremely beautiful; all good 
things cried out to him, “‘ He who made us is the Best.’”’ Every- 
where he followed the Beloved by the traces He has impressed on 
all things; he made for himself of all things a ladder whereby he 
might reach the Throne. . . . 

When the brethren were cutting wood he forbade them to cut down 
a whole tree, so that it might have hope of sprouting again. He 
bade the gardener not dig up the outlying parts round the garden, 
in order that in their seasons the greenness of grass and the beauty of 
flowers might proclaim the beauteous Father of all things. In the 
pata he ordered a plot to be set apart for sweet-scented and 
flowering plants, that they might cause those that should look 
upon them to remember the Eternal Sweetness. He picked up 
worms from the way that they might not be trodden on, and ordered 
honey and the best wine to be provided for bees that they 
might not perish from want in the cold of winter. He called by 
the name of brother all animals, though in all their kinds the gentle 
were his favourites. 

Tomaso DI CELANO. 


Mihi absit gloriari nisi in cruce Domini. 
Motto of the Order of Brothers Minor. 
Men love Francis of Assisi for many reasons, but in 
no aspect is he more attractive than in his keen love 
for, and sense of communion with all created things. 
It was one of the new things he brought into the 
world. Medizval Europe could be unspeakably 
harsh and cruel, and pursued its ambitions with a 
ruthlessness that seldom heeded the cost in suffering 
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to other men or to dumb creatures. Francis came 
with an intoxicated delight in the beauty and good- 
ness of natural things, opening eyes that had been 
blind to the loveliness with which the world was 
furnished, and charging all life with new meaning. 
For to Francis, all manifested life was sanctified, 
because it was a symbol of spiritual reality. It was 
the lovely garment of God, a theophany, “a bright 
mirror of God’s goodness.” ‘* Who could tell,” 
says Celano, “‘ the sweetness which he enjoyed in 
contemplating in His creatures the wisdom, power 
and goodness of the Creator? O pietas simplex et o 
stmplicitas pia |” 

Francis’ innate love of all creatures became trans- 
muted into a tender and intimate fellowship with 
them. Like himself, they all derived their life from 
God, and so there was a real kinship between men 
and everything that has life. He who preached to 
the birds at Bevagna would have all nature join 
together with them in a Ze Deum of beauty and 
fragrance and happiness. “‘And when he came 
upon a great quantity of flowers he would preach 
to them and invite them to praise the Lord, just as 
if they had been gifted with reason. So also corn- 
fields and vineyards, stones, woods, and all the 
beauties of the field, fountains of waters, all the 
verdure of gardens, earth and fire, air and wind 
would he with sincerest purity exhort to the love 
and willing service of God. In short he called all 
creatures by the name of brother, and in a surpassing 
manner, of which other men had no experience, he 
discerned the hidden things of creation with the 
eye of the heart, as one who had already escaped into 
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the glorious liberty of the children of God” (Celano, 
I. 81). 

And the creatures were surely conscious of and 
responded to his affection. ‘The leveret that ran to 
him and nestled in the folds of his habit when it was 
released from a trap, the cicala that would perch on 
his hand at Portiuncula, the falcon that nested by a 
hermitage and awoke him for matins, the sick 
pheasant that could not be separated from him, 
‘almost forcing its way under the tunics of the 
brethren who were at the door,”’—all these seem to 
be intuitively returning the affection of one who 
loved them all as brothers and sisters. And what- 
ever be the basis of fact behind the story of the fierce 
wolf of Gubbio, it is by no means incredible that 
Francis should exercise this power over a wild 
creature of the mountains. Nor was his love limited 
to the things that are beautiful, and enhance the 
goodness of the world. His sense of kinship extended 
equally to creatures we commonly look upon as 
pests, and seek to exterminate. To Francis they 
also praised God, and derived their life from Him, 
and were, therefore, in the great fellowship of His 
creatures. 

Francis’ sense of the kinship of all creatures in a 
common Fatherhood, and as sharing in the life of 
God, was the essence of his attitude also towards 
men. To him all men were “capable of God,” 
bearing upon them, however much obscured, the 
image of God. It is true that he had special regard 
for the poor and unlearned, for inevitably he saw in 
them a symbol of the Christ who was poor, and had 
not where to lay His head. Toa brother who once 
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doubted the sincerity of a poor man he said: 
** Whenever thou seest a poor man, brother, a mirror 
of the Lord and His poor Mother is set before thee. 
Likewise in the sick, consider the sicknesses He took 
on Himself for us’? (Celano, I. 85). But he never 
set the rich over against the poor. There was no 
** g0 to now, ye rich men,” in the gospel of Francis. 
** He exhorted the brethren,” say the Three Com- 
panions, ‘‘ that they should judge no man, nor think 
scorn of them that live delicately, and are clad 
proudly in superfluous bravery, for that our God is 
their Lord also, able to call them unto Himself, 
and having called, to justify them. He would say 
that he desired the brethren shotild reverence such 
as brothers, and their lords, for that they were 
brothers, being created by the one Creator, and 
lords, inasmuch as they did help the good to work 
repentance, ministering unto them the things need- 
ful for the body” (c. 58). In all his dealings with 
men, Francis displayed that insight and under- 
standing which is a fruit of the Spirit. He was 
patient with ignorance and stupidity, even when it 
offered provocation. He sought out and appreciated 
the latent good in others, however deeply hidden 
beneath the encrustations of selfishness and sin, and 
believed that some goodness was there even if he 
could not see it. He had the love that is patient, 
that suffers long and is kind, that thinks no evil. 
All men acknowledged his humility, which always 
rang true, and never denied his manhood. “ All 
loftiness was absent from his mouth, all pomp from 
his gesture, all ostentation from his actions.” He 
had that humility of spirit that cannot give itself 
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airs, nor despise others, and is never guilty of con- 
tempt. Courtesy was his very nature, like the 
fragrance of a flower. Nourished by the spell 
which knightly ideals cast over his youth, this 
natural courtesy became transmuted into an expres- 
sion of the life of the spirit within him. ‘‘ Courtesy,” 
he said, “‘ is one of the qualities of God Himself. . . 
and is the sister of charity” (Fioretti, 37). So all 
his dealings with men were marked by that courtesy 
which is a tacit recognition of, and a paying of 
homage to, the divine spirit that indwells every man. 
He had that beauty of life which is the workmanship 
of God. He was a zoujma, a piece of God’s creative 
craftsmanship, fashioned after the divine likeness. 
Francis was always a lover. Everything we know 
of his early years suggests that he gave and received 
love with all the ardour of his generous nature, and 
through the years of his spiritual anguish we can see 
his love becoming charged with deeper quality. On 
that memorable morning when he prayed before the 
figure of the Crucified in St Damian’s there came to 
him a realisation of the meaning of divine love, and 
“from that hour,” says a pregnant sentence in the 
Legend, “ his heart was pierced and melted by the 
remembrance of the Lord’s Passion.” To Francis 
had come a consciousness, new and peculiarly intense, 
of the love of God as constantly about and within 
him, active in all his life. Henceforward he could 
have no other desire than for God : all his affections 
and desires became transmuted into a longing to 
live in and by that love. And since every experience 
by which he realised that communion of love 
became an access of spiritual strength, his life was 
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of peculiar power, because he found love in the 
whole of life. It was pervaded by Pamor che move 
al sole e Valtre stelle1—the love that moves the sun 
and all the stars. So to Francis the whole of life 
had sacramental meaning. 

This realisation of the love of God was the source 
of Francis’ joy. He drank deeply from the springs 
of joy in life’s common experiences, in nature and in 
human fellowship. But he found joy also in those 
things wherein most of us do not, because they are, 
or appear to be, contrary to the spirit of love. Not 
that he, therefore, acquiesced in things that are 
evil; his whole life was a strenuous battle against 
the wrong that is in the world because it is in the 
hearts and minds of men. But his life was founded 
on a certainty of the love of God, and Francis dis- 
cerned that love where others could not, and knew 
that the way of love could overcome all evil, so that 
his capacity for love assured him of constant joy. 

The strength and source of Francis’ joy has been 
told in one of Celano’s most charming recollections. 
**Sometimes he would behave thus: the sweet 
melody of the spirit bubbling up within him was 
wont to break forth into utterance in French, and 
the vein of the divine whisper which his ear perceived 
in secret would burst out into a French song of joy. 
Sometimes, as we have seen with our eyes, he would 
pick up a stick from the ground, and, putting it 
over his left arm, would draw across it, as if across 
a viol, a little bow bent with a string; and, going 
through the proper motions, he would sing in French 
about the Lord. Oftentimes all this ecstasy of joy 

1 Dante, Pay., xxxiii, 
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would end in tears, and the song of gladness would 
melt into compassion for the Passion of Christ ; and 
then this holy man would heave continual sighs, 
and utter repeated groanings; and, heedless of the 
things he had in his hands, would be uplifted toward 
heaven ” (Celano, II. 127). 

Francis knew, as was unhappily proved in the 
seclusion of many a monastery, that melancholy is 
not only a morbid growth of itself, but predisposes 
to other spiritual malignancies. Accidie was Satan 
himself. Francis knew how joy fortifies the spirit 
against sin, because it brings the power and courage 
born of confidence. And as the appearance of 
melancholy induces that evil itself, he would have 
the brothers wear as a garment that cheerfulness that 
is the outward sign of an inward disposition. 

“<The Devil most exults,” he would say, ‘‘ when 
he can filch from a servant of God his joy of spirit 
. . . but when spiritual joy fills the heart, in vain 
does the Serpent shed his deadly poison. Devils 
cannot hurt Christ’s servant when they see him 
filled with holy mirth. But when the spirit is tearful, 
woebegone, and grieving, it readily sinks into gloom 
or else turns to vain enjoyments” (Celano, II. 125). 

His philosophy of love was never more beautifully 
set forth than in the eighth chapter of the Fioretti. 
He discourses with Brother Leo upon many things 
in which perfect joy might be found—in sanctity, 
in works of healing, in knowledge, in preaching “ so 
well as to turn all the infidels to the faith of Christ.” 
Then he imagines them coming to Portiuncula, rain- 
soaked, numbed with cold and tormented with 
hunger, and being refused and beaten as knaves. 
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And then he concludes: “ If with patience and with 
gladness we suffer all these things, thinking on the 
pains of the blessed Christ, the which we ought to 
suffer for the love of Him: O Brother Leo, write 
that here and herein is perfect joy: then hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter, Brother Leo. 
Above all graces and gifts of the Holy Spirit, that 
Christ granteth to His beloved, is to overcome 
oneself, and willingly for the love of Christ endure 
pains and insults and shame and want: inasmuch as 
in all other gifts of God we may not glory, since they 
are not ours but God’s; whence saith the Apostle : 
What hast thou that thou hast not received of God ? 
And if thou hast received it of Him, wherefore 
boastest thou thyself as if thou hadst it of thyself ? 
But in the cross of tribulation and affliction we may 
boast, since this is ours; and therefore saith the 
Apostle, I would not that I should glory save in the 
cross of Our Lord Jesu Christ ”’ (Fioretti, c. 8). 
Francis knew that primal satisfaction of grappling 
with something that calls out all that is in a man, 
and proves how surely his life is founded. He knew 
that this was the way of purgation and spiritual 
strength. So he not only welcomed pain and hard- 
ship, but bade the brothers count it joy when they 
fell into temptation. One day a friar asked for his 
prayers that he might be delivered from temptation. 
“No one,” said Francis, “should deem himself a 
servant of God until he has passed through tempta- 
tions and tribulations. Temptation conquered is 
in some sort the ring whereby the Lord espouses to 
Himself the soul of His servant. ‘There are several 
who hug themselves over their long-standing merits 
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and rejoice in having undergone no temptations. 
But forasmuch as fright alone would crush them 
even before the conflict, let them know that the 
Lord has taken thought for their weakness of spirit ; 
for hard fights scarcely ever present themselves, 
except when virtue has been perfected ” (Celano, 
II. 118). Truly his way has been called “a sacra- 
mentalising of temptation.” 

And Francis’ love was of the quality that seeks no 
reward. It was untainted by any reckoning of profit 
and loss. His service of all men was a glad offering 
of himself for love’s sake. All sorts of people—popes 
and cardinals, nobles and peasants, beggars and 
lepers—felt the spell of the man, and few could fail 
to see that his great secret was the love of God 
that possessed him, so that, ardent apostle that he 
was, he won them because he was himself a disciple. 

From that day when he prayed at St Damian’s, 
and “‘ found himself another man than he who had 
gone in,” he realised in deeper and more perfect 
manner the divine life within himself, and it out- 
flowed in increasing love. After La Verna, when 
his body was worn and weak almost to death, he 
said, “‘ Let us begin, brethren, to serve the Lord 
God, for hitherto we have profited little or nothing.” 
“ He counted not himself as yet to have apprehended, 
and remaining indefatigable in his purpose to attain 
new sanctity, ever hoped that he might make a 
beginning ” (Celano, I. 103). 

That the perfect work of the Spirit might be 
accomplished within him, that by purgation and 
illumination he might realise the union of his spirit 
with God, was the supreme end of Francis’ life. 
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From the contemplation of God in all His creatures 
and in all men, he turned aside continually to realise 
the presence of God within himself. ‘“ He yearned,” 
says Bonaventura, “to be utterly transformed into 
Him by the fire of his exceeding love” (ix. 2). 
His life was an unceasing effort to realise the felicity 
of that mystical union. Though he had definitely 
rejected the life of secluded contemplation, he 
passed long and frequent, periods in prayer and 
reflection, and those lonely places, many of them 
caves in the mountains, to which he would retreat 
for meditation, are scattered all over Umbria. It 
was in prayer, “not prayer for one moment, not 
vacant or presumptuous prayer, but long-continued, 
full of devotion, calm and humble,” that Francis 
found his strength, and realised his unity with the 
indwelling Christ. More than most men, Francis 
entered into those experiences when the spirit 
knows the reality of freedom from the self, when it 
seems to be caught up into the very presence, and to 
hear unspeakable things. Of such experiences, as 
St Paul protested, it is folly to boast. But the 
temptation to boast in “‘ visions and revelations,” to 
feel satisfaction and pride in having known ineffable 
things, is as real as it is subtle. Of his own deepest 
personal experience, Francis was reticent. Only 
once did he speak, and then, as he told the brothers, 
he did so for their profit, though he would far more 
gladly keep silence. 

This yearning to realise union with Christ is the 
real significance of Francis’ experience on La Verna. 
Whatever view we may take of the actual happenings 
on that mysterious occasion is of secondary import- 
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ance. As in St Paul’s historic experience on the 
Damascus road, the significant thing was not 
whether he saw a light or heard a voice, but what 
happened to Paul himself, so with Francis on La 
Verna. At this time Francis knew that his work 
was all but finished. Recollection of what the years 
had brought entered much into his meditation. 
He thought upon the pain and hardship of body 
and the anguish of mind and spirit he had endured, 
especially in the latter years. His life had all been 
an agony, a contest with forces in the world and 
within himself that had to be subdued, that he might 
realise a perfect following of his Lord. Like St 
Paul, he could not regard that agony of his self- 
immolation otherwise than as an essential part of 
his fellowship with Christ, and the aspect of it in 
which that fellowship found its deepest meaning. 
For whatever be the ultimate meaning of suffering, 
it would seem that only in pain can certain deeper 
significances of human experience be realised. And 
the Christian doctrine of Atonement, in all its 
variety of forms, is an attempt to explicate the 
meaning of God as men have seen and realised Him 
in the life and death of Jesus Christ. ‘The Cross of 
Calvary is, as Bishop Butler said, “‘an event which 
for depth and meaning has not its parallel in the 
whole range of history,” and it may be that in this 
life we can never fathom all its depth and meaning. 
But as Calvary, symbol of the suffering of God, 
reveals His deepest significance for men, so to a Paul 
or a Francis, the soul’s union with God can only 
find its consummation in a fellowship with the 
sufferings of Christ. 
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I have suffered the loss of all things. . . that I may win 
Christ, and be found in Him... that I may know Him. 
and the fellowship of His sufferings. . 

Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body. . 

I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live 5 yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me... . 

T ill up on my part that which is lacking in the sufferings 
of Christ... 

I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus. 


That is the significance of the Stigmata, and the 
meaning of St Francis. 
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Representatively, then, and symbolically, and apart from the 
vagaries into which the unenlightened intellect of former times 
may have let it wander, asceticism must, I believe, be acknowledged 
to go with the profounder way of handling the gift of existence. . . 
The practical course of action for us, as religious men, would there- 
fore, it seems to me, not be simply to turn our backs upon the 
ascetic impulse, as most of us to-day turn them, but rather to dis- 
cover some outlet for it of which the fruits in the way of privation 
and hardship might be objectively useful... . 

What we now need to discover in the social realm is the moral 
equivalent of war: something heroic that will speak to men as 
universally as war does, and yet will be as compatible with their 
spiritual selves as war has proved itself to be incompatible. I have 
often thought that in the old monkish poverty-worship, in spite of 
the pedantry which infested it, there might be something like that 
moral equivalent of war which we are seeking. May not voluntarily 
accepted poverty be “ the strenuous life,” without the need of 
crushing weaker peoples?.. . 

Among us English-speaking peoples especially do the praises of 
poverty need once more to be boldly sung. We have grown literally 
afraid to be poor. We despise anyone who elects to be poor in order 
to simplify and save his inner life. If he does not join the general 
scramble and pant with the money-making street, we deem him 
spiritless and lacking in ambition. We have lost the power even of 
imagining what the ancient idealisation of poverty could have 
meant: the liberation from material attachments, the unbribed 
soul, the manlier indifference, the paying our way by what we are 
or do and not by what we have, the right to fling away our life at 
any moment irresponsibly. .. . 

I recommend this matter to your serious pondering, for it is 
certain that the prevalent fear of poverty among the educated 
classes is the worst moral disease from which our civilisation suffers. 


Witiiam James, The Varieties of Religious Experience. 


It might appear from the story of Francis of Assisi 
that he must be regarded as one of the splendid 
failures of history. He belongs to that select com- 
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pany of rare personalities who appear occasionally 
among men, holding up the clear light of a great 
ideal, a better way of life and a new perception of 
its meaning, by whose power the thraldom of men’s 
baser instincts and motives seems to be broken, and 
the world becomes sweeter, and men and women 
exalted to a nobility unknown before. But when 
the light of that ideal loses its clarity and brightness 
because of its feeble and dim reflection in other 
personalities to whom it has been communicated, it 
becomes uncertain in the gloom that is cast over the 
earth by our enslavement to unworthy desires and 
ambitions, and the warmth and glow in which they 
had felt newness of life departs from the life of 
men. 

Such a view might appear to be true of St Francis 
upon a consideration of the rise and decline of his 
fraternity. Already within his lifetime his ideal 
company had been transformed into an institution 
strangely different from his own romantic and lofty 
intention. Human nature being what it is, some 
such modification may appear to have been inevit- 
able. Humanly speaking, Francis’ purpose was 
defeated by the very success of the Order, in its 
phenomenal growth and outreach, necessitating some 
regulation and organisation if the distinctive things 
for which he stood were to be preserved. That 
meant that the Order must become more closely 
regimented to one of the most highly organised and 
disciplined of human institutions, the medizval 
Papacy. Outside the Church the Order would 
become schismatic, and might lose itself, like other 
movements of the time, in the sands of extravagant 
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speculation and misdirected fanaticism. Sadly, and 
with misgivings, therefore, Francis handed over the 
direction of the Order to more “ practical ” minds, 
who could not know the pain, almost to heart- 
breaking, that it cost him, and devoted his last 
years, with a few intimate companions, to the deeper 
realisation of the longings of his own spirit. 

With his death, the transformation of the Order 
proceeded rapidly. Under the Generalship of the 
able and masterful Elias of Cortona, supported 
undoubtedly by Cardinal Ugolino, who in 1227 
became Pope Gregory IX, the Order became more 
an instrument of the Church, and less the embodi- 
ment of Francis’ spirit. His purpose became under- 
mined as the Order sought privileges, property and 
learning. In the bull Quo elongati, of September, 
1230, which was his ruling upon points of dispute 
in the Rule and Francis’ Testament submitted to 
_ him by the Chapter-General, Gregory declared that 
the Testament, in which Francis had declared in 
unequivocal terms his intention for the Order, and 
had forbidden “‘ glosses in the Rule, or in this Will, 
under pretext of explaining it,”’ was not binding upon 
the Order, because it had not received the assent of 
the provincial ministers and the friars generally, 
and because in any case Francis could not bind his 
successor. Literal obedience to the Gospel precepts 
was explained in such a way as to relax its force, and 
by a legal device the use of property was permitted, 
though the Order did not hold property in com- 
munity. 

The movement to which this bull gave definition 
provoked fierce opposition from a group of friars 
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who had most intimately shared the spirit of Francis, 
of whom Leo became the leader, so that a deep 
schism appeared within the Order, and the parties 
came to be known as Conventuals, or mitigat1, and 
Observants, or zelanti.. The great pile of the sacro 
convento and the Church of San Francesco, which 
Elias set himself energetically to erect in honour of 
the Saint and to exploit his name, and beneath which 
his body was deeply buried in the solid rock, became 
a symbol of the change in the Order. Glorious 
building that it is, of impressive dignity, it betokens 
a splendour and pretentiousness that is far from the 
simplicity and humility of the Little Poor Man. 
On the site of the Church, the Colle d’Inferno, 
Elias had placed a marble vase to receive the offerings 
of pilgrims towards its erection. ‘This contradiction 
of Francis roused the indignation of Leo, and he 
smashed the vase to pieces, whereupon Elias had 
him scourged, and banished from Assisi. The con- 
troversy produced two documents from the side of 
the zealots, which, party polemic though they be, 
are valuable Franciscan records—the Speculum Per- 
fectionis, embodying the recollections of Leo, if it 
be not his actual work, and the Sacrum Commercium, 
an allegory of ‘‘ the Converse of Francis and his Sons 
with Holy Poverty,” written by Giovanni Parenti 
within a year of Francis’ death. The dispute over 
the observance of poverty was fought bitterly. ‘The 
zealots were persecuted and fled in twos and threes 
to lonely hermitages in the mountains, where they de- 
veloped a fierce and un-Franciscan fanaticism, which 
was continually inflamed by the progress of the 
Conventuals. During the thirteenth century, both 
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parties were dominant in the Order in turn, and St 
Bonaventura, the Seraphic Doctor, of lofty and 
gentle spirit, who became Minister-General in 1257, 
tried to compose the schism, but extremists had no 
wish to live together. Where a Bonaventura had 
failed, successive popes who attempted to mediate 
had small prospect of success, and the schism con- 
tinued for centuries. 

Nevertheless the Order flourished vigorously in 
the sun of papal favour. Innocent’s dream of a 
** certain Religious, small and despised,”’ supporting 
the falling church of St John Lateran, became 
realised in a manner of which he, if not Francis, 
would have approved. The movement to consoli- 
date the authority of the Church, which began with 
Cluny and Hildebrand and attained to its maturity 
under Innocent, maintained its strength during 
the greater part of the thirteenth century, and 
‘largely because it was reinforced by the mendicant 
orders. The Franciscans became diligent servants of 
the ecclesiarchy : it would not be inappropriate to 
call them a flying buttress of the Church. Elias was 
the first of many to become a confidential agent of 
the Pope. Deriving authority directly from the 
Holy See, and therefore not subject to the ordin- 
aries, they provoked the jealousy of the secular 
clergy, especially when they possessed the priestly 
prerogatives. But the protests of the seculars 
availed little, for the Curia was perforce watchful 
lest the clergy should combine nationally to enforce 
their will, whilst the disciplined ranks of the mendi- 
cants, owing undivided loyalty, were a swift and 
effective weapon in the hands of Rome. 
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The Franciscans speedily entered the universities, 
and produced great schoolmen, like St Bonaventura, 
Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, Alexander Hales 
and Roger Bacon. They vied with the Dominicans 
in controverting heresy, and were zealous adversaries 
of the Albigenses, the Vaudois and the Hussites. 

But the Order was far from being merely a tool 
of the Papacy for the achievement of its less exalted 
ends, nor was it diverted from its mission by internal 
divisions. It is a just judgment that ‘no Order has 
had so stormy an internal history as the Franciscans ; 
yet, in spite of all the troubles and dissensions and 
strivings that have marred Franciscan history, the 
Friars Minor of every kind have in each age faith- 
fully and zealously carried on Francis’ great work of 
ministering to the spiritual needs of the poor.” 
Always the Order contained many devoted spirits 
who truly reflected the clear light of the ideals of 
the Little Poor Man. Before the passing of Francis, 
the ardent Portuguese who became St Antony of 
Padua had devoted his genius of oratory to preach- 
ing the Franciscan gospel. He was but the leader of 
a host of preachers, amongst whom are many notable 
names, like St Bernardino of Siena, who continued 
the Franciscan tradition of preaching to the people in 
streets and fields with the evangelical fervour, simple 
diction and appeal, of the early Umbrian missions. 

“The preaching of the early friars—even of those 
who can hardly be said to share the Founder’s 
peculiar secret—had an intensity, a spiritual passion, 
quite different from that achieved by the ordinary 
revivalist. ‘Those of them who inherited the true 

1 Encycl. Brit., 11th ed., art. ‘‘ Franciscans.” 
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Franciscan fervour regarded themselves as the 
apostles of a new dispensation. Hence their preach- 
ing. . . was always a missionary appeal; on the one 
hand for moral regeneration, on the other, for 
personal devotion, the religion of the heart. Like 
the early Methodists, the friars represented, in 
doctrine if not always in life, a return to spiritual 
actuality, to direct spiritual experience; and there- 
fore drew to themselves all that was true and ardent 
in the religious life of their time. For all practical 
purposes, personal religion in thirteenth-century 
Italy meant a surrender to the Franciscan demand, 
a religion of the Franciscan type: the enthusiastic 
penitence and love, the renunciation and self-abase- 
ment, the simple and unquestioning response to 
the demands of the Gospel, the ardent devotion to 
Christ, which had governed the life of Francis, 
and which the preaching of the friars brought now 
into every town and village.” } 

Nor was devotion to works of mercy and love 
relaxed. True to Francis’ idea, the friars went 
especially to the poor in city slums, with words of 
strength and comfort to the wretched, discontented 
labouring folk, demonstrating the loving spirit of 
the Poverello. The life of the friars who came to 
England has been vividly described in a paragraph 
based on authenticated facts: “Outside the city 
walls at Lynn and York and Bristol; in a filthy 
swamp at Norwich, through which the drainage of 
the city sluggishly trickled into the river, never a 
foot lower than its banks; in a mere barn-like 
structure, with walls of mud, at Shrewsbury ; in the 

1 Evelyn Underhill, Jacopone da Todi, p. 21. 
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‘stinking alley’ in London, the Minorites took up 
their abode, and there they lived on charity, doing 
for the lowest the most menial offices, speaking to 
the poorest the words of hope, preaching to learned 
and simple such sermons—short, homely, fervent, and 
emotional—as the world had not heard for many a 
day.” 

When the horrors of the Black Death were visited 
upon Europe in 1349, the friars gained the gratitude 
of the poor everywhere for their devoted service, 
and two centuries later, in the plague of 1528, the 
Franciscans again proved themselves worthy of 
their name. ‘They never forsook that care of lepers 
which Francis enjoined upon them, and their 
services, made more effective by their study of 
medicine, and directed not only to the alleviation 
of suffering but to the promotion of public health, 
were a real factor in the banishment of the scourge 
from Europe. 

The missionary fervour of the Franciscans is a 
notable and heroic chapter in the story of Christen- 
dom. ‘They have worked in Syria since Francis him- 
self went there in 1219; they were in Peking in 1305, 
and were the first missionaries to the New World. 

But the influence of Francis cannot be measured 
by the work of the Order, splendid as that has 
undoubtedly been. The significance of any such 
figure lies not in visible and tangible achievements, 
but in those impalpable influences of his spirit which 
continue to go forth, and to which no bound can 
be set. As has been said, much of the significance 
of Francis of Assisi lies in his relation to the spirit of 

1 Jessopp, The Coming of the Friars, p. 44. 
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his time. ‘The characteristics of that spirit were a 
new yearning for freedom, a quest for a more 
abundant life, expressed in an insatiable curiosity 
and search for truth. Feudalism had tamed the 
barbarism that followed the breakdown of the 
Roman dominion in Europe, and by its stern 
discipline had enabled a new strength to develop 
within the re-grouped European peoples. By the 
twelfth century men were feeling cramped and 
confined within the rigid armour imposed by that 
system, and the rusty joints were beginning to yield 
to the pressure of the living limbs they encased. 
A new freedom, purged, at least in measure, of the 
unrestrained licence and cruel lust of the old bar- 
barism, was to follow the discarding of the feudal 
coat of mail. That desire for freedom, in which the 
developing spirit of man was to find new and un- 
dreamed-of expressions, was asserting itself when 
Francis came. He was in no sense its creator, for 
such a movement of the spirit is the cumulative 
result of forces having their springs deep in history, 
but he came as one born in due time, destined to 
bring profound influences to bear upon it, and to 
add to it a deep spiritual quality. 

Political power was passing over from a nobility 
whose strength lay in feudalism to the merchant 
classes, powerful through the unity of the guilds. 
The labouring classes, even when driven by the 
hardness of serfdom into the slums of the cities, 
gained little by this movement, and were in deep 
and justified discontent, but the movement was a 
step towards the long-deferred enfranchisement of 
those whose only capital was the labour of their 
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hands. ‘The communes were indeed faction-ridden, 
but men were tiring of the incessant petty warfare 
of feudalism, and desired a more stable peace, in 
which the growing commercial life could expand. 
The Franciscan movement is significant of that 
change. In the twelfth century, when times were 
stormy and secular life rough, the cloister was the 
only retreat for quiet and gentle spirits who wanted 
to give themselves to study and reflection. But in 
the thirteenth there is a growing security. It is 
time for the monk to come out of the cloister, into 
the open air and the ways of men. So Francis 
carried forward that monastic reformation, which 
had begun with Cluny, and been developed by the 
Regular Canons, to the mendicant friars devoted to 
poverty and service in the world. 

The whole ethos of the Franciscan movement is 
in intimate sympathy with the spirit of these new 
times. ‘The movement has deep roots in the past, 
but it is always forward-looking. Francis has about 
him the glad freshness of a spring morning in a 
universe that is bursting with new and manifold 
life. He looks with clear eyes over great spaces 
towards wide horizons, and in his bearing there is 
strength and confidence. He seems to breathe a 
life-giving atmosphere that ministers to his spirit, 
and sets him tingling with inexpressible zest and 
thrill. He is as one spiritually intoxicated, because 
he feels in this new, throbbing life of men a mani- 
festation of the divine spirit. So the message and 
spirit of Francis are deeply and significantly related 
to the spirit of his time. With Francis, religion 
comes out of cloister and church into market-place 
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and home. It is free, spontaneous, whole-hearted 
and vital. It discards the forms and trappings of 
an institutionalised faith. It is largely laic in 
character. It finds expression in colloquial speech 
and in scraps of improvised French songs, accom- 
panied by a mock violin, and the chorus is the chirp- 
ing of birds and the laughter of little children. The 
echoes of that laughter reached even to England, 
where “‘ the brothers at all times were so joyful and 
merry amongst themselves that they could scarcely 
restrain their laughter even if they only merely 
exchanged a glance.”’} 

That Franciscan spirit, whose very life was 
freedom, found even wider manifestations than the 
Umbrian missions might suggest. The language of 
the Church was Latin, no longer a living tongue, 
but, for all its splendour and richness, heavy and 
fixed like the doctrine of which it was the vehicle. 
The language of the courts was Provencal, elegant 
and beautiful, but alien, and associated with an 
unrefined mythology. The Franciscan gospel was 
preached in the idiom of the people, and was in 
that sense indigenous. Francis and Brother Pacifico 
sang the Praise of all Created Things in the ver- 
nacular, and “‘ that early utterance reawoke echoes 
which were never again to be silenced.” * After 
them came others who wrote verse and sang it in 
dialect, so that it could be said of Francis that his 
poetic mission “‘ never shone more brightly than in 
the century after his death.”* Most notable was 


2 The Chronicle of Thomas of Eccleston, c. 4. Trans, Fr. Cuthbert. 

2 Ozanam, The Franciscan Poets. E. T. by A. E. Nellen and 
N. C. Craig, p. 24. 

8 Ibid., p. 9I. 
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the ecstatic mystic, Jacopone da Todi, whom 
Matthew Arnold called 


That son of Italy who tried to blow, 
Ere Dante came, the trump of sacred song. 


When Dante, nourished on the Latin tradition, was 
meditating his Divine Comedy, he commenced the 
Inferno in hexameters. ‘‘ But when he considered 
the vanity and the greed of contemporary men of 
letters, he scorned to toil and labour for the pleasure 
of these degenerate minds. In his dilemma he 
turned to the example of Jacopone, and by reading 
his poems he came to realise that the purest mysteries 
of faith and the loftiest speculations of philosophy 
could be fitly expressed in the idiom of the people. 
So he burned his Latin poems, and, soon after, the 
blacksmiths and muleteers were singing the stanzas 
of the Divine Comedy, while the doctors expounded 
it from their chairs.”1 Thus did the spirit of 
Francis become a formative influence in bringing to 
living power the Italian tongue which Dante was to 
make immortal. 

Nor was the influence of the Franciscan spirit felt 
only in literature. Bound up with the life of the 
Church was Byzantine art, stiff, formal and highly 
conventionalised, in which the very attitude and 
gesture of a figure symbolised a dogma, so that a 
breach with tradition looked like the taint of heresy. 
But the spirit of the thirteenth century was to find 
an abounding expression in the new freedom that 
came to art. Duccio and Cimabue felt the first 
breathings of that spirit, and then came Giotto, 

1 Ozanam, p. 294. 
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vital and human, in whom art became the inter- 
pretation of life. Almost at the end of the century, 
Giotto was called to Assisi, to carry on the mural 
decoration of San Francesco, and there was more 
than mere coincidence in this association of painter 
and prophet. The dramatic power of Giotto’s 
work, his subtle composition, his dignified yet 
living human figures, his happy freshness, humour 
and grace, reveal a spirit peculiarly in sympathy 
with the Little Poor Man. In Giotto the new 
freedom in art becomes decisive, and art becomes a 
manifestation of the spirit of religion as Francis 
experienced and lived it. 

But the deepest significance of Francis is con- 
cerned with the life of men and women. The new 
directions in which life was beginning to tend were 
to disclose fresh evils and subtler temptations. If 
the old cruelty and lust were in some degree passing, 
the growth of commercialism was bringing its 
peculiar vices. Some of these Francis saw in 
practice, and instinctively he discerned, even if 
but dimly, the sinister possibilities of the new order. 
His gospel of poverty had peculiar point in view of 
the vices that followed in the wake of the rising 
prosperity of the towns. Money was in small 
circulation among the peasants, who received their 
pay largely in kind, and produced almost all their 
necessities, but in the towns wealth was being 
rapidly accumulated, and the bankers were becoming 
a power in the land. To Francis, money was the 
symbol of that superfluity which engendered avarice 
and luxury, with the hardness, the pride, the self- 
assertion and abuse of power that followed from it. 
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Francis was no economist, or theorist of any kind. 
He thought in human terms, and considered things 
only in their effect upon human nature and the 
kind of life men lived. But all his teaching and 
example were a protest against the evil that was 
flaunting itself, and a call to self-discipline and 
simplicity of life. 

Out of the thousands who heard Francis and his 
brothers preach, there came into being that loosely- 
knit company of men and women known later as 
the Third Order. They were folk who felt Francis’ 
call to a new way of life, but did not abandon home 
and domestic life to join the Brothers Minor or 
the Poor Clares. For be it remembered that 
Francis did not condemn the family or property : 
they were only distractions from which the apostle 
should be free. So there grew up around the Order 
this group of people who were not under the vows, 
but were in sympathy with and aspired to live by 
its spirit, calling themselves “‘ Brothers and Sisters of 
Penitence.” In devotion to poverty, they looked 
upon property as a trust rather than as absolute 
possession. ‘They lived simple lives, free from the 
luxuries which were beginning to be loaded upon 
the middle and upper classes. ‘They reduced their 
personal wants to what was strictly necessary, dis- 
tributing the surplus to the poor, or giving it to 
the Church. They were dutiful in observance of. 
the offices of the Church, and devoted themselves to 
the care of the sick. Most significant in that age 
was the fact that, as Sabatier says, “ this fraternity 
was a union of peace, and it brought to an astonished 
Europe a new truce of God.” For Francis, of 
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whom the petty warfare of his age had made a 
prisoner in his youth, who twice mediated com- 
munal reconciliation in Assisi, and whose greeting 
was “‘ God give you peace,” was the apostle of peace 
to his generation, and through the Tertiaries his 
spirit quietly but effectively began to penetrate the 
life of Italy. By refusing to bear arms they became 
a powerful protest against the faction-ridden feu- 
dalism that filled the land with hatreds and blood- 
lust, and the callous, wanton infliction of suffering 
that was a denial of the spirit of love. It is not 
without significance that in his encyclical, issued on 
the 7ooth anniversary of Francis’ birth in 1882, 
Pope Leo XIII declared that the institution of 
Franciscan ‘Tertiaries was alone fitted to save 
humanity from the social and political dangers which 
threatened it. 

And herein lies the eternal challenge of the Little 
Poor Man. For the phase in the life of Europe 
which he witnessed was the earliest dawn of modern 
civilisation. Commerce was taking the place of 
fighting as the preoccupation of men’s minds, 
and the towns were developing industry. The 
restless curiosity and thirst for knowledge which 
were rapidly founding universities across Europe 
were the first stirrings of the spirit that was to 
displace the old alchemy and spurious knowledge, 
and issue in authentic science. A generation or 
two later men would use gunpowder and explode 
feudalism, and the art of printing would give wings 
to learning and commerce. As history goes, Francis 
was not long before the age when the application 
of scientific knowledge, especially by machinery, 
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would revolutionise industry. The life of his times 
was the beginning of the new civilisation based upon 
industry and commerce, giving wealth a new place 
and power in the world, and placing the destinies 
of men increasingly in the hands of the plutocrat. 

That civilisation has run a long course, revealing 
in no unceitain manner its fateful consequences in 
the lives of men. It has considerably raised the 
standard of life, brought much increase in material 
comfort, and greater security against destitution 
and disease. On the other hand, it has preoccupied 
men with the material concerns of life, and it is 
open to doubt whether the increase in pleasure 
which a bigger margin of money makes possible has 
brought increase in happiness. The ambitions of 
men have been diverted to an economic struggle, a 
fierce scramble for raw materials and markets, and 
corrupting opulence, with all its paraphernalia, 
produces its demoralising harvest in the hearts of 
men. With economic materialism as the creed of 
an acquisitive society, we have all but lost the desire 
and ability to discern the spiritual significance and 
values of life. 

At the beginnings of the civilisation into which 
we have entered stands the figure of the Little Poor 
Man, with his significant warning and earnest 
entreaty, recalling us to some austerity and simplicity 
of life, to self-discipline and a new scale of values, to 
some sense of the eternal presence and splendour of 
God. The last word has not yet been said about 
“the riches of poverty,” and Francis would recall 
us to a way of life in spirit like his own, wherein the 
material things that oppress and paralyse us shall be 
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put again into subordination to the spirit, and we 
shall again find life pervaded by “the Love that 
moves the sun and all the stars.” 

But Francis would say that he is only the servant 
and messenger of his Lord, re-echoing in his Rule 
the teaching of the Christ who lived in poverty and 
simplicity in Galilee. ‘That teaching has always been 
a disquieting challenge to men, a challenge becoming 
the more insistent with the passing of time. Mr 
H. G. Wells, writing of Napoleon, has said: “In 
all history there is no figure so completely anti- 
thetical to the figure of Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
pitiless and difficult doctrine of self-abandonment 
and self-forgetfulness we can neither disregard nor 
yet bring ourselves to obey. That summons to a 
new way of life haunts our world to-day, haunts 
wealth and comfort and every sort of success. It 
is a trouble to us all.”’? 

Amongst all those who have sought to realise the 
meaning of that teaching, and to interpret it into 
the terms of a way of life, none is more arresting 
than Francis of Assisi. Few have more completely 
exemplified the characteristic attitude of true 
religion, that willingness to fling away everything, 
even life itself, for the sake of a Reality other than 
oneself. So the insistent challenge of the Little 
Poor Man cannot be denied. That summons to 
poverty and humility, to simplicity and selflessness, 
haunts us and makes us unquiet. For might it 
not be, after all, that in the way of Francis, in some 
following of his spirit, this vexed and troubled 
generation would find its peace ? 

1 Outline of History, vol. ii. p. 500. 
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